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THE WORLD'S FIRST LADY. 
bhp celebration of the sixtieth anniversary of the 
reign of Queen Victoria is an affair of interest and 
value to every woman in the world. 

There have been other great reigns with women on the 
throne; there have been other good reigns, according to 
the light of their era. No one disputes the greatness of 
Elizabeth, the greatness and goodness of Maria Theresa, 
the ascetic virtue of Isabella of Castile, the genius for 
government of the Russian empresses. But nowhere has 
there been known a combination of so much goodness, 
greatness, length of reign, and freedom of people as we 
have in the years of Victoria. 

It has been the habit to speak of her power as limited, 
to account for her success by saying that she has had 
great ministers, forgetting that it takes greatness to rec- 
ognize and companion greatness, in a way, and that her 
ministers could have accomplished little without her co- 
operation 

The old fancy that where a woman is on the throne it is 
the men about her who govern, and that where a man 
reigns it is the women who are the power behind, is as 
false as many another witticism. Women in the matter 
of government have been powerful only with dissolute 
monarchs, who probably would have come to small good 
even had their advisers been Solomons. But Victoria has 
had her warmest friendships with women, and has been 
as much influenced by them in her personal career as by 
men. Undoubtedly the strongest influence ever exercised 
upon her was that of her noble and beautiful husband; but 
acceptance of that influence was entirely in the line of the 
womanly nature, and made her a model for the wives of 
the world. Since his death she has trodden in the same 
ways as those she walked with bim, and her personal 
weight, it is acknowledged, has always been felt, let who 
would be prime minister. No one familiar with her life, 
aware of the power she is far and wide in her immense 
circle of connections, can fail to come to the conclusion 
that Victoria, in her own fashion, has always governed as 
well as reigned. 

Her reign has been proud in its armed achievement, 
has been signalized by a literature rivalled only by the 
Elizabethan, and the best of it of an infinitely purer type 
than all but the very best of the earlier reign, while its 
conquests in the domain of art and science are of inde- 
scribable scope and magnificence, and writers, musicians, 
painters, players, have shared the hospitality of her interest 
with philosophers, scholars, explorers, soldiers, and kings. 

But it is in her broad influence upon domestic life that 
the Queen has had her greatest triumph. She has kept 
the homes and hearts of greater England pure by the 
force of her personal character; for the small faction that 
pursue gayety unwisely, despite her, are a mere froth and 
foam on the great main of domestic virtue in her king- 
dom. English homes and English civilization, under her 
reign, have acquired a character than which nothing bet- 
ter has ever been vouchsafed mortals since time began, 
and our own national boast is only that we equal it. 

In America it is not so much the Queen's greatness 
that we regard as it is herself, the strength of her good- 
will, the force of her personal quality. We see her sweet- 
ness, her fine tenderness, ber intense sympathy, her love, 
her simple religious nature; not only her desire to make 
herself one with her people and her race, but the impossi- 
bility of holding herself aloof from them. If every one 
who wears a crown had a nature like this of hers, radi- 
cals and anarchists would cease to exist. But, alas! there 
have been few or none before, and may be none after her. 
She has set an example to all rulers, and the world after 
her day will be less satisfied than ever with imperfection 
on the throne. 

Victoria has thus done all women good by her own 
goodness, and doubtless ber silent influence and shining 
example have done more to raise women in esteem than 
many conventions and much declamation, One woman 
has been seen going serenely on her way and accomplish- 
ing all the tasks of empire, and it has allowed every other 
woman, if she would, to wear something of such grace and 
power 

May the beneficent rule of this great and sweet and all- 
unpretentious woman still continue, and may she yet have 
many years in which to see the happiness she has given 
others and the good she has done in the world! 


LINES OF DISTINCTION AMONG 
CHILDREN. 


N many of the public schools teachers, for some time 
past, have found it necessary to enforce at Commence- 
ment certain rules and restrictions in regard to the toilets 
of young girl graduates. No gloves are permitted by 
some; no flowers, no hats, and nothing more costly in the 
way of a fabric than a dotted muslin by others. Some- 
times even a carriage is prohibited. 

This has been done because long ago it was discovered 
that no question of mental cupertectty had power to ex- 
cite among the young the heart-burnings and agonies 
inspired by distinctions in dress and appointments. 
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Children are susceptible to many pains which we es- 
cape as our knowledge increases, To them the fact 
that the friend who sat all winter at an adjoining desk 
without suggesting great differences in condition is, on a 
first appearance before an admiring public, able to sud- 
denly outshine them in splendor, arouses a pain all the 
more bitter because in its origin it is misunderstood. The 
laws of cause and effect—so much study and so much 
ge. so much application and so many good marks—have 

n those by which they have been guided in the school- 
room, by which they have been taught to measure their 
every-day progress, But here on a platform, where the 
fruits of all their labors are supposed to be displayed, 
where for the first time the world is admitted in judg- 
ment—here for the first time certain superiorities never 
formulated before are all at once felt and accentuated— 
superiorities which, so far as these children can see, bear 
no relation whatever either to individual excellence or en- 
deavor, and which, though arbitrary and seemingly arti- 
ficial, are as subtle and powerful in their influence as those 
which owe their origin to virtue. 

It takes us who are older a long time to get our bear- 
ings among the shoals of social discrepancies. What 
wonder then that a child should sometimes flounder in 
the effort! The boy understands the pain of the effort as 
well as the girl, though he will not often confess it until 
he has a boy of his own to guard. Then, and then only, 
he confesses what were some of these agonies of his youth. 

One cannot but applaud the wisdom and tact of these 
public-school teachers. The problem they are pring to 
solve is a difficult one, and cannot be easily settled. For 
the rules they make for Commencement day, judicious as 
they are, are not the rules which the scholar can profit- 
ably carry into the rest of life, unless there goes with them 
an understanding of principles involved—the principles 
of taste, for instance, of general fitness, which is but 
another word for the same thing, and of modesty and 
kindly consideration. 

For the requirements of life vary with varying condi- 
tions, and one is as stupid not to obey them as one is 
vain in obtruding individual advantages. Not to dress 
properly for a great function is as vulgar as to overdress 
fora small one. And defiance of convention and taste is 
often but another form of expression chosen by a spirit 
that is vain. For the vanity of opinion is as subtle in its 
suggestions for display as the vanity of person. 

t is a difficult task to make the young understand fine 
distinctions. To teach them certain well-established ways 
of doing things—of eating, walking, moving, for ins8tance— 
when their own ways or those of an injudicious acquaint- 
ance are preferred; to so train them in the uses of fine 
appointments that they are at home among them, and so 
cease to be self-conscious or awkward in their presence; 
to instil into them a sense of proprieties without which 
they are in danger of being vulgar—to do these things, 
and while doing them to help cultivate in the mind of 
the child a consideration having no touch of condescen- 
sion in it for those who have not had the same advan- 
tages—to do all this requires an ability, a delicacy and 
refinement, to which we owe all honor. 

For children at times are terrible snobs—worse snobs 
than grown-up people. A little girl in a carriage on her 
way to dancing-school last winter saw a friend, also go- 
ing to dancing-school, get into a stage. ‘I don’t think I 
ought to dance with her any more,” said the child ia the 
carriage to ber mother. ‘‘She goes to dances in omni- 
buses.” ‘‘ You will go that way yourself for the rest of 
the winter,” the very wise mother remarked. And at 
great inconvenience to herself she made the child go in 
stages for the rest of the year. L. H. F 


THOUGHTS ABOUT MUSIC. 
IIL—THE CRITICAL INSTINCT. 


T is interesting to study the characteristics of different 
audiences and to watch the development of the critical 
instinct. The Philharmonic Society, as our oldest organ- 
ization for the production of symphonic music, is regard- 
ed by many as an Alma Mater, and is cherished accord- 
ingly. The society's conservatism has proved its strength; 
and in spite of the more progressive policies pursued by 
rival institutions, the Philharmonic retains its prestige, 
and commands an audience which, in point of numbers 
and as to character, leaves nothing to be desired. And 
et this same representative body of people seems strange- 
y phlegmatic at times, evincing indifference, or at best 
only cool approval of the orchestra’s good work. But 
this is not half as disappointing as the contrasting enthu- 
siasm often called forth by mediocre soloists. At such 
times one is tempted to wonder if, after all, the majority 
of subscribers are not merely “‘ playing at being” fond 
of symphonic music, much as children “‘ play at being ” 
kings and queens! There seems to be a sort of relief in 
the introduction of the solo performer which implies that 
the listeners’ patience and strength of purpose were 
previously overtaxed. Observe the musicians and con- 
noisseurs in the audience, and you will soon see that 
Aare in the rare instance of some great virtuoso’s 
claiming their appreciation—are not among those who go 
into ecstasies of delight at the conclusion of a solo, and 
insist on obtaining an encore. Enthusiasm and applause 
are as often as not aroused by a graceful appearance, a 
pretty face, or an engaging manner, and if the voice is 
sweet, or the piece which is played is a favorite one, vo- 
calist and instrumentalist may have every conceivable 
fault without calling out the slightest sign of disapproval. 
Considering our advantages, it must be confessed that the 
critical feeling exists but little among our so-called music- 
loviug people. 


The select audience drawn out by the periodical ap- 
rances of the Kneisel Quartette proves, on the other 
and, that a genuine taste for the beautiful and the true, 
even in their most severe and exacting forms, can be 
counted on as far as individuals or groups are concerned. 
Chamber-music is a test of this, and the knowledge that 
those who have come to care very deeply for it derive the 
highest possible enjoyment from the masterly interpreta- 
tions afforded by the Boston musicians, or through the 
admirable performances of our best local quartettes, 
proves that we may take encouragement from the signs 
that so cultivating an influence is spreading in our midst. 
The Oratorio wegen Og audience is provincial in its char- 
acteristics. Just why this is true is a little difficult to 
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explain. The main trouble springs from the too exclu- 
sive value which is set upon the religious significance of 
most choral works. The trend of thought dealing with 
text rather than with notes, with fundamental idea rather 
than with composition, flows on in the minds of many a 
subscriber, undisturbed by se of awakening con- 
sciousness to larger, more intelligent views. 

Unless a choral pope gy rarely good material, 
and is kept up to the by persistent rehearsing and 
high ambitions, it can scarcely be expected to form the 
taste of its audience in respect to its performances of 
classic works, and perfunctory renderings of familiar 
masterpieces deaden what little feeling for better things 
chances to exist among the more intelligent and thought- 
ful of the listeners. If new fields were explored and un- 
familiar compositions were oftener produced in a credit- 
able manner, better results might be achieved; but the 
Messiah and the Passion Music, etc., are sure to meet with 
support; and while there is so small a demand for other 
than standard and favorite works, it is certainly far easier 
to keep on in the beaten tracks than to force a way 
against manifold obstacles which suggest themselves at 
the very idea of a change of policy. 


The taste for oratorio is still in great measure unform- 
ed, and the notions which prevail in regard to the way it 
ought to be sung are at variance with all rules as to cor- 
rect form. The subscribers to the Oratorio Society are 
not very enlightened in their views, to all intents and 
purposes. Most of them, by way of illustration, look 
for an emotional rendering of solo numbers, and avow 
that such familiar selections as ‘‘ He was Despised,” and 
“I Know that my Redeemer Liveth,” would be robbed of 
more than half their power and soul-stirring qualities if 
delivered impersonally. Few soloists who undertake to 
deliver oratorio music grasp the higher conception of 
a more uplifted mood—as far removed from worldly 
thoughts and ee suggestive treatment—or are train- 
ed to employ different methods and styles from those suit- 
able for operatic and concert purposes; and still fewer, 
knowing what is proper, have the courage of their convic- 
tions. If an occasional singer is brave enough to attempt 
impersonal delivery she is apt to be voted unsatisfactory, 
no matter how exquisite ce | be her beauty of tone, or 
how convincing her calm, dispassionate enunciation of 
the words. The point of view maintained by the audi- 
ence of that most lovely of all our choral organizations, 
the Musical Art Society, is a very different one. Pales- 
trina and @ cappella singing do not tempt the thoughtless 
or the uncultivated, ood thus it comes to pass that along 
with the joy of hearing exalted church music, quaint 
giees, and modern masterpieces written as part-songs, 
performed with a skill nearly approaching to perfection, 
and together with the all-pervading fragrance of Christ- 
mas greens and Easter-lilies, there steals over one’s senses 
the atmosphere which denotes a full and entire apprecia- 
tion of all that is being done. The critical instinct asserts 
itself, and is strengthened by the realization of scarce 
formed ideals. 


In our good old Mendelssohn Society, which has reigned 
supreme among glee-club associations of a semi-private 
nature, there have always been many subscribers who 
confessedly care but little for most music, but who “like 
to hear male voices in part-songs”; therefore pleasure in 
the members’ carefully graded and finished singing, and 
implicit reliance on Mr. Mosenthal’s good judgment in 
the matter of programmes, covered the ground of about 
all that was felt or thought in connection with the Men- 
delssohn concerts. But Professor MacDowell has a bit 
of missionary work in hand in attempting to control the 
forces of this glee club and in enlarging its aims, and 
there is but little doubt that the audience, under his in- 
fluence, will soon experience other sensations than those 
“z have been content to enjoy in a half-negative fashion 

There has been a gradual improvement in church music 
during the last quarter of a century, and more appropri 
ate selections and a sounder choice of those engaged to 
render them demonstrate a distinct awakening from past 
errors. Solo quartettes are passing out of favor. Througl: 
the performances of the Church Choral Society a better 


» knowledge of church music has been brought to notice, 


and reform measures which would have been deemed 
impossible not very long ago are spreading with astou- 
ishing rapidity and through different denominations. 


At the opera audiences are mixed, and there is very 
little general appreciation of beautiful voice-production 
or refinement pe pen A wonderful voice carries delight 
with it, and it would seem as if Americans were more 
affected by this than by the power of expression. Such 
singing as M. Jean de Reszke’s is felt to be perfect, 
but not one in a hundred can explain the reasons of his 
superiority in technical terms. He is said to have con- 
fessed that he was for ten years a silent observer, study- 
ing in others not only what should be done, but what 
ought to be avoided. e applaud the result of his pains- 
taking methods, but how mavy of us seek to understand 
them? One of Madame Calvé's great gifts is her ability 
to change the color quality of her tones in expressing 
different emotions; but while her varying moods are sure 
to fascinate every one, the reason of their effect is not 
plain to the majority, else a more exacting frame of mind 
would follow while listening to other well-known artists 
who base their hold on popular favor upon less subtle 
attractions. Should there not be a change of mood in 
delivering the music of Elsa, most romantic of dream- 
maidens, and of Eva, the typical, hearty burgomaster’s 
daughter? Should actions and costumes be alone de 
pended on to give the necessary clews to such marked 
contrasts in personality? Art for art's sake is not a sub 
ject of general interest. Lyric performers must depend 
on personal magnetism—which of course is of inestimable 
value, but it must be remembered that it does not require 
a musical nature to be dominated by this power, while, 
on the other hand, only those who possess musical know- 
ledge and a certain amount of temperament can discern 
and weigh the merits of singers who are artists to the 
core, though not necessarily of the sensational variety 
— the feeling for analysis and for nice discrimi- 
nation is an inherited quality; however this may be, and 
although the critical instinct is rare, knowledge and culti- 
vation of taste are within the reach of all music students. 
The eyes to see and the ears to hear are as much needed 
in these days as in olden times. Lucia Purpy. 























JUNE 26, 1897. 
| S OUR PARIS 
I DO not know that, in a certain way, any more interest- 
ing event ever took place in the dramatic world than 
the début of Dusé under the auspices, as it were, of Sarah 
Bernhardt, at the latter’s theatre. She made her first ap- 
pearance in Paris at the Renaissance in La Dame aux 
Camélias (Camille) on Monday evening. ‘* Why have I 
made the tour of the entire world without even stopping 
at Paris?” she said to Jules Huret, the dramatic editor of 
the Figaro. ‘* Because I was afraid. I was so afraid! 
Dumas fils, who treated me like a sister, always tried to 
reason me out of my fear. ‘Learn French,’ he said, ‘and 
come boldly.’ But at that time I had lofty ideas of 
patriotism, of pride of country, and I refused to change 
my language!” 

** And then?” 

“ And then, it was not until I had been in a certain way 
encouraged by Madame Sarah Bernhardt, until she had 
given me the refuge of her own theatre, and at the same 
time her own répertoire, that I could make up my mind 
to come. It is really this sort of moral support from the 
great artist that sustains me. Nevertheless, by moments 
my fears take possession of me again. In Italy I came 
in from the country through flowers and sunshine, every- 
thing looked bright, and urged by Count Prinoli and 
d’Annunzio it seemed a simple thing to sign the contract, 
and I signed. But now success or failure is too near; I 
am afraid! But I say to myself, if in the different coun- 
tries of America and Europe in which I have played I 
have been able to interest beings so different from those 
of our race, not able to understand the words I said, in 
the dramas I interpreted... then in France, in a country 
of the Latin race, which speaks a language so closely 
allied to mine, of a taste so sure, an artistic sensibility 
so great, why should the public be more inaccessible? I 
should be so happy if I could please this Parisian public 
and succeed in moving it!’’ 








Either the great reputation of La Dusé or the judicious 
management of Sarah Bernhardt so far succeeded in mov- 
ing the Parisian public, which does not ordinarily go to 
the theatre in June, that even before Madame Dusé’s début 
there was scarcely a seat to be had for the entire series of 
representations. Yesterday two places for the evening 
were offered us for a hundred francs. Fortunately we 
took our places days ago. The opening night saw the 
most brilliant house that any sort of premiére could pos- 
sibly draw. The entire Italian embassy was present, the 
entire Russian embassy, the embassy of the Netherlands, 
Princesse Mathilde, incense Pauline de Metternich, 
Countess Greffulhe, Countess Potscka, Marquise de Saint- 
Paul, all the great critics, Jules Lemaitre, Sarcey, Fou- 
quier, Henry Bauer, Catulle Mendés, Gaudera, Marcel 
Prévost (the novelist), Jules Claretie, Henry Rochefort, 
Sarah Bernhardt, M. and Mme. Maurice Bernhardt, the 
entire family of Alexandre Dumas fils, Bartet, Brandés, 
Le Bargy, Rachel Boyer (from the Comédie Francaise), 
Madame Alphonse Daudet—tout Paris, in short, which is 
equivalent to saying that at least three-fourths of the 
people in the house understood no Italian. 


To my great grief, I made the discovery that I did not 
understand Italian myself. There is no reason in the 
world why I should have expected to understand it. I 
have never lived in Italy, never heard the language 
spoken, and my ear has never, at any time, caught its 
tune too well. But I had not supposed it possible that 
the Dame aux Camélias could be played in any language 
without one’s understanding it. One sees it at intervals, 
so to speak, all one’s life. remember one afternoon the 
greatest impersonal emotion I ever had came to me from 
seeing Sarah Bernhardt play it, on one of those rare occa- 
sions when she had the feu sacré, and rose to the height of 
genius. I have seen her since do the same thing several 
times, but never has that rare experience been repeated. 

Marguerite Gauthier and Armand Duval love each 
other and are to part forever; and Marguerite, moreover, 
must sacrifice herself by destroying all her lover's belief 
and trust in her. All the suffering and anguish of hu- 
manity which loves and trusts and parts seemed to be 
condensed into those three-hours of that afternoon, with 
such force and intensity that they clutched at my heart, 
and I suffered myself in sympathy, and yet was happy in 
suffering, because it made me know my birthright into 
that common humanity, and that I could feel. Life is so 
rushed nowadays! One feels intellectually. But the joy 
of real emotion is rare. 


Dusé seemed to me to have the most marvellous face I 
have ever seen, the most wonderfully chiselled face—such 
a mobile, expressive, and fascinating face as one would 
see in one’s dreams. The purity and beauty of her gestures 
were beyond anything I have ever seen, but to give even 
my own personal impression of her as an artist is some- 
thing I shall never do until I know Italian, or have some 
idea at least of the spirit of the language when spoken. 
Auything so delicate, so subtle, so simple, as her art re- 
quires a thorough equipment to let one properly judge it. 

The important thing, however, is to know what the ver- 
dict of Paris is—the verdict of those great critics who 
have kept her in fear so many years away from the French 
capital. Before the day of her début the word ran among 
certain of the Americans that Dusé’s Parisian début was 
only designed by Sarah Bernhardt to furnish opportunity 
for a magnificent triumph for herself. ‘‘She holds the 
press in her right hand, you know,” a man of the sort 
that has one foot in Paris and the other in New York 
said to me. “ You will see that Sarah has only got La 
Dusé here to éreinter her”—to be éreinted being the most 
serious thing that can happen to one, in the French lan- 
guage. 


For the honor of my sex let me say that I know this to 
be absolutely untrue. Here is the story of Sarah Bern- 
hardt’s earliest relations with La Dusé: Sarah Bernhardt 
is fifty-five; La Dusé is thirty-eight; and fourteen years 
ago, when the Italian artist was consequently twenty-four 
years old, she found herself in Turin, engaged with her 
husband at an old theatre in which everything quietly 
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slept in dust and tradition. The director held the entire 
company under his thumb. The first sign of any initia- 
tive on the part of an artist was immediately suppressed. 
He had a special contempt for women, whom he consid- 
ered beings of an inferior order. ‘ 

One day the near arrival of Sarah Bernhardt was an- 
nounced, and, as if by magic, the slumbering theatre woke. 
Little by little it became illuminated with brilliancy and 
light. One by one the old shadows of tradition and artis- 
tic slavery faded away, and a revolution was quietly 
effected. Bernhardt has proved herself entirely superior 
to pettiness or cruelty, and, as one of the French critics 
said to me the other evening: ‘‘To conceive the idea 
of winning Madame Dusé’s confidence and affection, to 
bring her to Paris in a way as her guest, and then to make 
her the victim of a plot to crush her by the most con- 
temptible means that could possibly be conceived of 
would be the conception of a small nature beneath con- 
tempt. And Sarah is broad, generous, and large-minded.” 

Dusé’s appearance here has so far been an absolute 
triumph, even though she has as vet appeared in none of 
her best r6les. Nothing could be more delicately courte- 
ous than the attitude of the French press, which carefully 
abstains from the faintest semblance of comparison be- 
tween her and the Parisian idol. Courtesy, however, has 
nothing whatever to do with the frank criticism of Fou- 
quier, henry Bauer, and Catulle Mendés. Sarcey writes 
only once a week for the Temps, and Jules Lemaitre does 
dramatic criticism now only for La Revue des Deux Mondes. 
Henry Bauer, said to be the natural son of Alexander 
Dumas fils, is the most modern of the serious critics. Not 
a genius, but a very remarkable artist, dominating the 
public through an accumulation of exactly defined effects, 
is the opinion of these younger men. ‘‘ But wait till they 
have seen her in La Locandiera and Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
some one says. And we wait! 

KatHarine De Forest. 

















\ 7ITH the dainty gowns for summer, particularly 

for midsummer wear, it is occasionally necessary 
to have some sort of light wrap, while even many of the 
heavier costumes which are worn on cool days require an 
outer garment that has a little weight. This season it 
is the fashion to have so many different styles of wraps 
and cloaks, not to mention coats and jackets, that they 
form quite an extra item of expense. Although the 
sleeves of all the gowns are materially smaller, in so faras 
they take much less quantity to make them, the ruffles, 
epaulettes, and cuffs make the shoulders as broad as ever, 
and consequently wraps have to be shaped accordingly; 
but it is not necessary to have the capes so long as last 
season, when they reached to the elbow, and were held 
out by the big upper sleeves, Really they measure fully 
as much around now that they extend half-way down 
the arm, and, sad as is the fact, require quite as many yards 
of lace or ruffling to give the desired flare. For both 
young and old women capes are in fashion, but there are 
many decided points of difference, which make them seem 
quite like different garments, and this is much to be com- 
mended; for nothing looks worse than an old woman 
dressed too youthfully, unless it be a young woman 
dressed to look elderly. There are certain lines to be con- 
sidered for different figures, and for those who are stout 
the long lines are a necessity, while a young, slight figure 
shows ty best advantage in a cape that is all frills and fur- 
belows. The young women of the present day can, in- 
deed, put on no end of fussy trimmings and feel certain 
that they are in the height of fashion; and they can make 
an old dowdy cape look like new by putting a thick ruche 
around the neck and adding a new ruffle or two around 
the edge. 

LACE WRAPS. 


The handsomest of all the wraps made up this season 


a are those of lace, and the soft, beautiful fabric never shows 


to greater advantage than when it is used for this pur- 
pose. Colored linings of taffeta silk throw out the pat- 
tern in bold relief, but even a black lining is powerless to 
destroy the design. The length of these capes is entirely 
a matter to be decided by personal taste, but a long-waist- 
ed woman can wear a longer cape than one who is short- 
waisted; and the capes made with a point in the back and 
front give much longer lines than those which are of the 
same length all around. Flounces of point-lace that have 
been laid away are excellent for these lace capes. They 
must first be carefully looked over to see that they are in 
good condition, and when they have lost all their stiff- 
ness, a bath in alcohol or beer sometimes works wonders, 
But it is best always to send them to some place where 
laces are renovated, as the extra expense thus incurred 
will show to great advantage. The method of makin 
these capes is very simple; the lining should be well fitte 
over the shoulders, and a full ruffle sewed around the edge; 
then the lace itself is gathered around the neck full, and 
rows of shirring are put on to give it some fit just about 
the neck. A ruche around the neck is also necessary to 
finish it off, and this is prettiest when combined with 
chiffon and ribbon. A bow at the throat with ends is also 
necessary, and some have the bows of sash ribbon, and 
the ends are allowed to fall to the foot of the skirt. 
White lace is used quite as much as black lace, and is 
most beautiful for wear with elaborate summer gowns. 
This is a summer when lace is used galore, and the hand- 
somer the quality the better. To wear with a gown suit- 
able for garden parties at Newport or Lenox a superb 
costume is of white silk mull trimmed with entre-deux of 
Valenciennes and ruffles of Valenciennes lace. The de- 
sign of the waist is very elaborate, but the smartest part 
of the whole costume is a shoulder-cape which is made of 
entre-deux of the Valenciennes and mull, and finished with 
a deep ruffle of lace falling over a pinked ruffle of pale 
green. Gowns of net trimmed with lace have also capes 
of lace and net, but Valenciennes is not put with the net, 
as it is a lace which seemg to accord better with chiffon or 
mousseline dé soie. Cluny lace is again in fashion, and 
is much used in these capes, as are also guipure and heavy 
Irish point. An exceedingly smart piqué gown, which is 
trimmed with bands of Irish point with a blouse waist, 
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has a cape made of the piqué and Irish point, so short that 
it is much like an exaggerated collar. The Irish point and 
the piqué are very smart together. 


LACE JACKETS. 


Under the heading of wraps may be included jackets of 
lace, which are among the novelties of the season. These 
were originally intended to be worn as waists, and will be 
thus worn through the summer. But some stylish women 
have started out to use them as jackets over the very thin 
organdy and muslin gowns, and they look tne re well 
with the mousseline de soie and silk mull gowns, They 
drop a little below the waist-line in length, and have a 
short postilion back. These are newer than the Eton or 
bolero jackets, which, however, do not lose their place in 
feminine affection. All the jackets fit tight in the back, 
but the present fad is to have the front loose and open over 
a full vest of some material. Some are fitted more closely 
than others, and have one dart; but even then there must 
be the long loose line from the throat to the waist, Black 
lace jackets are particularly suitable for older women, 
and’ look exceedingly well made of strips of insertion. 
They can be worn over black silk _—— and really do 
give a certain amount of warmth. There is warmth ina 
piece of lace, as every one who has worn it knows, and 
these jackets form an outer garment that is light and 
cool, and certainly make the gown that has to be worn in 
the street look much finer than one worn with nothing 
over the waist. 

Short boleros and Etons are made of cut-work and of 
embroidery and lined with the thin silk, These are con- 
sidered very smart with any sort of wash gown, and give 
a pretty finish that is both becoming and smart. Broad 
lace cravats of the wide old-fashioned veils are made up 
to have a cape effect at the back, and at the throat are 
tied in a bow with long ends. Tambour lace is oftenest 
seen in these, and sometimes they are lined, but not often. 
When they are, the ends are left without lining, so as to 
have the appearance of a lace tie finishing a cape. Strips 
of lace and ribbon are formed in the same shape as the 
all-lace jacket, and while this is not a new style this sea- 
son, the shape is new, and the finish around the neck of a 
big ruche entirely changes the appearance. It should be 
said here that many of the lace jackets are made without 
sleeves, but when this is the case there are always ruf- 
fles at the top of the sleeves to give the breadth that is 
necessary. While they are cut high at the back of the 
neck, many seem to be cut out a little at the throat, either 
in square or V shape. This is a fashion which must 
be carefully considered, and is not becoming or in strict- 
ly good style unless there is a high-necked waist under- 
neath. Of course this applies to gowns that are worn 
with a hat out-of-doors. For house wear the low-cut 
neck is not objectionable. Every season this fad is tried, 
but fortunately it never becomes a settled fashion. 
There are many objections to having the throat too much 
bundled up, and the present styles have a tendency that 
way, but there is no sense in going to the other extreme, 
as some of the desginers of clothes would like us to do. 


WRAPS OF SILK AND NET. 


Wraps that have any weight and warmth are decidedly 
smart in appearance, even when made of heavy silk. The 
newest ones are made in a style that appears to be an 
almost tight-fitting jacket with full flounces for sleeves. 
One that has the jacket of silk embroidered in jet has four 
full ruffles or flounces of Liberty silk put on one over the 
other and extending half-way down the arm. Another 
has a back and front tight-fitting, but no side pieces, 
while the ruffles are arranged in the same way over the 
shoulders and sleeves. Still another of heavy silk has 
two ruffles of the Liberty silk put on to form a pointed 
back and front and headed by a thick full ruche of chif- 
fon. Still another design is made of black peau de soie, 
and is trimmed with ruches of chiffon put on at regular 
intervals. All these designs are exceedingly effective, 
and are made quite warm enough for any cool weather 
that is likely to prevail during our summer months, 

Liberty silk ruffles or regular taffeta silk accordion- 
pleated are more durable than chiffon and mousseline de 
soie, and consequently are seen on more of the new capes. 
They give a heavier look, and are not so smart in conse- 
quence, the smartest trimming of all being the chiffon 
trimmed with a narrow satin ribbon. There are very few 
summer places where chiffon ruffles will not lose their 
freshness and stiffness, and for this reason it is best to put 
an underneath ruffle of stiff silk with the pinked edge. 
This will not interfere with the light effect, but will be 
of the greatest service in preventing the bedraggled and 
mussy appearance which is so ugly. 

Fancy net is very much in favor, and by some is pre- 
ferred to either chiffon or mousseline. It is not a bit more 
durable, and really does not look well if it is not trimmed 
with bands of satin or velvet ribbon. When it is used it 
is put on in the same way as the other materials. When 
an entire wrap is made of net there is always some jet 
passementerie used, as otherwise the effect is too sombre 
and heavy, and the net even on the body of the jacket is 
made in accordion pleats. With many of the net and 
grenadine gowns there are capes to match of the same 
material as the gown. These are invariably trimmed with 
chiffon. One charming, but not durable, model just fin- 
ished is of figured gauze made over an apple-green taffeta 
covered with sprays of roses. There is a front to this cape 
of apple-green chiffon, and a ruche of apple-green is put 
on above the knife-pleating of black chiffon. Long ends 
of black ribbon tie the cape at the throat and fall to the 
foot of the gown, while a full ruche of gauze and black 
and green chiffon finishes the neck. 


EVENING WRAPS FOR SUMMER, 


The very elaborate opera cloak worn during the win- 
ter seems quite out of place in summer, and yet it is very 
necessary to have a long wrap. The Shaker cloaks, which 
are plain but well cut, are always fashionable, while there 
are a great many made of light-weight camel’s-hair that 
are exceedingly pretty. In robin’s-egg blue trimmed 
with natural ostrich-feather trimming, and with big hood 
lined with pale blue satin, is a most charming design cut 
on the same lines as the more elaborate winter cloaks. In 
pale blue cashmere another long cloak of an extra wide 
circular shape has a deep pointed collar and long fronts 
of heavy white lace. This is lined, as is the other, with a 
light-weight silk, and neither is at all an expensive gar- 
ment. 











SUMMER GOWNS AND HATS. 


WHITE piqué costume shown in Fig. 1 is made in 
ri coat and skirt style. The jacket is a short, open 
blazer with a vest of the same material. It has a large 
square collar edged with a ruffle of embroidery, and has 
points of insertion to match on the vest, which terminates 
under a belt piece trimmed with pearl buttons that con- 
nects the fronts of the jacket. The skirt is bell-shaped, 
with no seams except that in the middle of the back. -A 
diagram pattern of this skirt will be found in the pattern 
sheet with next week's number. The hat is a French 
‘‘capeline,”. composed of pleatings of white silk mull 
with a bunch of violets 

A dotted batiste gown, Fig. 2, is trimmed with rows of 
narrow black velvet ribbon. ‘The ribbon is put in spaced 
groups on the skirt and on the waist, which is a very full 
blouse, with a square yoke that is covered by an angular 
collar bordered with ribbon. The sleeves are shirred, 
with a little heading on the outer arms. The hat is a 
white sailor, trimmed with a green velvet fold, green and 
white taffeta ribbon, and speckled quills 

A burnt-yellow straw hat, slightly raised at the back, 
has a wreath of roses and foliage around the crown and a 
buach of black quills on the side 

A hat trimmed with scarlet poppies is of Manila-colored 
straw, with a waved brim faced with red straw under 





HAT TRIMMED WITH POPPIES. 
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neath. A large bow of red ribbon veiled 
with black net is toward the side at the 
front, and starting from the bow a wreath of 
poppies goes around the crown, while clus- 


ters of the flowers are under the brim. 


SUMMER TOILETTES. 
See illustrations on page 525. 

A LIGHT gray serge travelling gown is 
£X relieved by darker gray braid and sil- 
ver buttons, aol brightened by the red silk 
blouse-vest on which the Eton jacket opens. 
The skirt has the braid put on in three rows, 
defining a point about the hips, and ending 
under the fulness of the back breadths. 
Straps of braid and buttons ornament the 
front of the jacket. The blouse-vest is sleeve- 
less, and has a tiny black feather-edge on the 
pleatings in the neck and front. 

Mauve crépe de Chine is the material of 
a charming garden-party toilette, which is 
trimmed with bands of cream guipure in- 
sertion underlaid with burnt-orange satin. 
There are five perpendicular insertions in the 
skirt—one at the middle of the front breadth, 
and two in the seams joining the side 
breadths; a diagram pattern of this skirt, 
which is hung loose on a foundation skirt, 
will be given on the pattern shect with next 
week's number. The front of the waist is 
banded horizontally, and has cross fulness, 
which is shirred into headings down the 
front. Collar and belt of burnt-orange satin. 
Small toque of mauve fancy silk straw, with 
mauve mousseline pleatings and tea-roses. 

Of the two shade hats shown, one is of 
white straw, with a full pleating and puff of 
white mull at the edge. Around the crown 
is a band of black velvet, and over it 
white gauze ribbon, which is arranged in a 
bow on the left. The other hat is in black 
straw and mousseline de soie, the crown and 
part of the brim being of straw, the outer 
part of the brim of shirred and wired mous- 
seline covered ae A red satin 
ribbon bow is toward the front. 


Pia, 1.—WHITE PIQUE COSTUME. Fie. 2.—DOTTED BATISTE GOWN WITH VELVET 





RIBBON. 








SUMMER HAT WITH ROSES AND QUILLS. 


THE MOTHER-IN-LA W. 


\ 7 HEN one is old, one awakens early; 

and when the joints are stiff, it is 
hard to lie. So old Elizabeth Buin arose 
at dawn, and wandered about the house 
with cautious step, faint for her break 
fast, and angry at the houseful of hearty 
sleepers. She seldom removed her night- 
cap till breakfast was announced, for rea 
sons only known to herself; and the 
drowsing children, hearing a noise in 
their room, would open languid eyes to 
see “ grandma’s” thin, parchmentlike face 
staring at them resentfully from the 
white cap that belted it in like a grave 
cloth 

**Go away, grandma,” they would say, 
crossly; ‘*‘ we want to sleep.” 

Then Elizabeth Bain would toss her 
proud old head in the air and go out, 
muttering. 

When breakfast did come at last, and 
the easy-going servant had got the chil 
dren up to their places, the old lady ate 
ravenously for a few moments, and then, 
with a sudden disgust at food, would sit 
watching the others enviously while they 
leisurely consumed the breakfast. Some- 
times Elizabeth Bain was angry that no 
one spoke to her; at other times she was 
angry if they did; for she was so dull of 
hearing, and suffered such chagrin at her 
inability to understand and consequently 
to make a fitting answer, that she said to 
herself that in very pity they might leave 
her alone. Their way of eating annoyed 
her too—the slow dragging out of a meal, 
which at best she did not consider a very 
hearty one. Orange juice did not, for ex- 
ample, seem a very sensible thing to give 
growing children; and the idea of a big 
family sitting down to quaff such a bev- 
erage was amusing indeed to her—so 
amusing that she could never conceal a 
sniff of disdain. That sniff brought a 
passing frown to her daughter-in-law’s 
brow. But what of that? 

Not that she objected to her daughter 
in-law. Indeed, she often said to herself 
that she had nothing of which to com- 
plain. There were more clothes in her 
closet than she could wear out in her life- 
time. She had the largest bedroom in 
the house, and it was filled with the pic- 
tures and books and furniture which she 
liked best. Noone entered there without 
her permission. Every morning the pa- 
pers were brought to her. If she was in- 
disposed, her meals were served there. 
When visitors called who knew her, they 
were brought to her, or she was taken to 
the parlor to meet them. Her stove, her 
reading -lamp, her day couch, her chair 
and stool, her clock and medicine-chest, 
were all where she wished them to be, 
and of the sort she preferred. There was 
no fault to be found with the provision 
her daughter-in-law had made for her. 
There was certainly every reason to be 
grateful for the care she gave her when 
she was ill. And yet— 

**T’ll get the lunch, Ella,” said the old 
soul, hungry for a few domestic tasks. 
**You’ll be havin’ somethin’ else to do. 
Let me get the lunch.” 

‘‘No, thank you, mother. I would 
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much rather get it myself. You go to your room and 
keep quiet to day. ; 

The old woman flung out of the room, slamming the 
door behind her. The daughter-in-law smiled, and went 
on setting the table. She considered herself very patient. 

A few hours later the gaunt old exile crept back to her 
daughter's room again. ‘‘ Hain’t you got nothin’ fur me 
to do, Ella? Some sewin’ or somethin’?” 

** Have you got that quilt all finished, mother?” 

** Yes; 1 sewed the last block three days ago. If you'll 
git some cotton and baste it on, I'll make that up.” 

“All right. In a few days. I haven't the time just 
now. And there’s nothing else for you to do—thank you, 
mother.” 

Back again down the long hall. Back again to idleness. 
Back again to the stupor of the senses, to the dim, crowd- 
ing memories, to the apprehension 

For if there was any one thing by which Elizabeth 
Bain’s life was rendered miserable, it was by her appre- 
hensions, and these she could in no way control. If the 
bell rang quickly, she started to her old feet with a trem- 
bling hand upon her heart. It was surely her son brought 
home dead! If the children cried out from some hurt at 
play, they had certainly broken a limb, or injured their 
skulls, or dislocated their spines! A telegram—and many 
came to the house—meant death, to her; and the often 
recurring experience of finding them only invitations to 
dinner, or regrets for an evening festivity, or of a busi- 
ness nature, could not subdue the awful fear. The old 
woman would run in, wild-eyed, crying: 

** What is it—what is it, Ella? Who is dead?” 

“No one is dead, mother,” the daughter-in-law would 
say, politely, but rather coldly. ‘*‘ The message is from 
the Crockers, and they say they will go to the theatre 
with us to-night.” 

Then the old soul, shamed again, would go tottering 
out, and slam the door after her. 

And the bedquilts? How the daughter-in-law did loathe 
them! How inexpressibly ugly they were! And how 
many, many hours she had spent cutting out those sense- 
less blocks, that the trembling old fingers might sew them 
together again! How Elizabeth Bain hated them herself! 
And yet, were they not better than the droning, droning 
hours? To be sure, there was the paper, and the Bible, 
and the metrical psalms, and endless other books, had she 
wanted them, but one cannot read forever when one’s eyes 
water and blur. The children brought her in the art 
books to look at, but she could see no sense in most of the 
pictures. She could not understand what the magazines 
meant half the time—the stories had such curious endings. 

If only she could have stopped worrying, life might not 
have been so bad. But it was never possible for her to do 
that. She knew the hour at which the children were due 
at home after school-hours, and if they were not there at 
the moment, she was distressed until they came. She 
knew the hour at which the milkman ought to call, and 
if he was not on time she worried for fear the children 
would have no milk for their porridge. Above all, she 
knew the hours of her son’s goings and comings, and a 
feeling deeper than worry oppressed her when he was not 
prompt. She was always wanting the children to come 
in, though she could not have told why, and sometimes 
she walked the floor in misery of mind merely because 
they were out. 

“Don’t you think the children ought to come in?” she 
would say to her daughter-in-law, 
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** No,” would be the cold reply, 
“1 do not.” 

Back to her room would fly the 
old creature, and when she had 
stood the condition as long as she 
could, she would open the window 
and shrill out an unearthly call in 
her frantic old voice to the chil- 
dren, who only answered: 

“That will do, grandma. We'll 
come in when mamma Calls us.” 

At night she wondered why they 
did not come to talk to her; and 
sometimes they did, bringing in 
their dolls to play beside her, or 
sharing their candy with her, or 
laughing with her at the wild old 
stories that she brought out of her 
own dim girlhood. But they would 
not let her undress them, because 
her hands fumbled so, and then she 
wept herself to sleep, saying they 
did not love her. She wept, too, 
because, according to her idea, they 
were not dressed warm enough. 
She would have swathed them in 
mufflers and veils every day had 
she had her way, and done up their 
hands in mittens and their feet in 
arctics. It always seemed to be 
cold weather to her, the fires of her body burned so 
low. 

**T want you to stay in with me to-day,” she said 
once, authoritatively, tothe children. It was a beau- 
tiful day, made for out-of-door living, and the chil- 
dren only laughed. 

* Kiss us good-by, grandma,” they said; ‘‘ we are 
going out.” 

A hot fire came in her faded old eyes. She stamp- 
ed her foot. 

** But I tell you I want you all to stay in! It is 
much too cold to go out—hain’t it, Ella? Why don’t 
you teach your childer to mind me?” She began 
to whimper piteously. 

“Run along, children,” said their mother, in a low 
voice, and the little ones scurried out. ‘‘ It is really 
a beautiful day,” said the daughter-in-law; ‘ but 
perhaps you are chilly. I 
will light your fire for you, 
mother.” 

She put the old creature 
down in her easy-chair be- 
fore the fire, and set a match 
to the kindlings. Then she 
drew the curtain high to let 
in as much sunshine as pos- 
sible, and left her. 

The old woman sat star- 
ing, staring. ‘‘ The childer 
must come in,” she said. 
And still she stared and stared. 
‘*‘Come in, childer—come in!” 
The voice was fearfully queru- 
lous. And presently, from every 
corner of the room, little children 
began to come. But they were 
not her disobedient grandchildren; 
not. those laughing, way ward, 
hard-hearted children. No, no! 
They were her own—her own lit- 
tle boys and girls. 

Then James did not die in Texas, 
and Conway was not shot, and 
poor Mary did not perish of home- 
sickness and privation up in the 
mining-camp, and Olive had not 
been dead since she was a child! 
And there was Samuel—her dear- 
est little boy, her youngest—and 
he was not married to that woman 
with the cold smile who would 
not teach her children respect for 
age! And there were the three 
others whom she had thought died 
in their babyhood! But no, no! 
They were all there! The pretty 
things—the pretty things! They 
came running to her, Their arms 
were about her neck. She smooth- 
ed their hair—brown, yellow, 
black. She braided up Olive’s 
tresses, which were loose. She 
pulled up Samuel's stockings—he 
never would keep his stockings 
up. They took the things out of 
their pockets to show to her. She 
looked at them all. She laughed 
and cried over the trumpery—the 
marbles and stones, the string and 
orange-peel and bits of paper and 
tattered pictures! She worried 
over the holes in the knees of their 
stockings, and said to herself that 
she must set at once to the knit- 
ting of some more; and she sighed 
at the patches on their clothes. It 
was work, work, work! 

And yet how sweet! Ah, how 
fragrant was their breath —the 
breath of the children—like that 
of the little calves who have fed 
only on mother’s milk! How 
strong were their arms and legs! 
And they were all hers—all her 
own, her own! 

Perhaps they were hungry. She 
must go to the patch for potatoes. 
It must be nearly time for the men 
to come in from the field.. And 
the baby, as like as not, was hun- 
gry too! She sat still, musing, 
dreaming, back again in the long 
ago, when she was young and 
life was full of- joy and grief too, 
and people needed her. Nobody, 
nobody had any need of her now. 
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‘*Mother,” said the cold clear voice she knew, ‘‘ what 
are you doing? Why are you staring like that? Here's 
a cup of hot tea for you.” 

The old creature struggled to her feet and pointed a 
bony finger at her. 

**Then you married Samuel!” she cried. ‘“‘ After all, 
you married Samuel!” She burst into angry sobs. 

The daughter-in-law undressed her and put her in bed. 

*‘I think,” she said that night to her husband, “ that 
we will really have to get a nurse for mother, She is 
very troublesome. I think she must be losing her mind.” 

‘** You are an angel of patience to put up with what 
you do,” said her husband. 

The wife did not answer; indeed, she looked confused. 
Something strange seemed struggling within her heart. 
But she did not speak. 

Evia W. PEATTIE. 
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THE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN OF 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY. 
BY PRESIDENT CHARLES F. THWING, D.D., LL.D. 


4 > education of women and of men in separate col- 
leges is the rule obtaining in New England and in 
New York. In New England are two well-known col- 
leges for women and for women only, and there are half 
a dozen well-known colleges for men and for men only. 
There are also three or four colleges for women and for 
men, But these three or four are not among the most 
conspicuous. With the least western of the Western 
States, Ohio, the co-educational zone begins. Yet in Ohio, 
as in New England and in New York, are exceptions. The 
College for Women of Western Reserve University is per- 
haps the most distinguished of the colleges for women 
and for women only in the great co-educational zone. It 
represents as a historic foundation the discarding of co- 
education, and the adoption of what has come to be known 
as co-ordination in education. The College for Women 
of Western Reserve University is the first great, progres- 
sive, adequate, and, I may add, I think successful attempt 
to establish a college for women as an integral part of a 
university. The old Western Reserve College is perhaps 
the most historic of all the educational institutions west 
of the Alleghanies. Founded in 1826 in the town of Hud- 
son, it gathered to itself in the next generations some of 
the most distinguished scholars of the country. Among 
them were such men as Loomis the mathematician; 
Charles A. Young, the mathematician and astronomer; 
Laurens P. Hickok, afterwards president of Union; Clem- 
ent Long; E. P. Barrows, the eminent Hebrew scholar; 
Samuel ©. Bartlett, who became president of Dartmouth ; 
Henry N. Day, the author of many text books; the elder 
Seymour, as well as, in due time, his son, now professor of 
Greex at Yale. Other scholars, too, come into this brill- 
iant galaxy. Such a record is absolutely unique. Moved 
to Cleveland in 1882, and taking on the name of Adel- 
bert College of Western Reserve University, it became 
the nucleus of the university which bears the name 
Western Reserve University. It has had a life of enlar- 
ging extensiveness, as well as of increasing intensiveness. 
For several years women had been allowed to attend its 
classes—primarily designed for men—but in 1888 it was 
deemed wise to admit women no longer, and to found a 
college especially for women. From the year of the foun- 
dation, 1888, to the present time the College for Women 
thus founded has had a constantly enlarging life. Its 
establishment was marked by the gift of a hundred thou- 
sand dollars from Mrs. James F. Clark, of Cleveland. 
From the beginning money has constantly flowed into its 
treasury. The last large gift was one of fifty thousand 
dollars, made by Mrs. 8. V. Harkness, of New York. It is 
significant that money has largely come to the college 
from women. The great first gift has been followed by 
gifts equally great from Mrs.Samuel Mather. Another 
large gift was made, as a memorial to his wife, by Mr. 
John L. Woods. The land on which stand the beautiful 
buildings—of one of which Mr. Richard M. Hunt was the 
architect—was the gift of Mr. and Mrs, J. Homer Wade, of 
Cleveland. 

Cleveland is a superb situation for the college, as it is for 
the university. The beauty of its streets and homes has 
been for many years the constant subject of story and 
song. Gentle breeding, hospitality, the quiet possession 
of wealth, courtesy of every sort, and conservatism char- 
acterize its people. Though it is distinguished as being 
one of the great manufacturing centres, it yet has a dis- 
tinct literary and social charm. The location, too, of the 
buildings of the College for Women, as well as of the col- 
lege for men, Adelbert, and of its professional schools, is 
most beautiful. They stand on the borders of the great 
Wade Park, by the side of the magnificent boulevard con- 
necting Wade Park with Gordon Park on the Lake Shore 
and other parks of the ‘‘ Forest City.” Though no moun- 
tains surround it, as they do Smith, at Northampton, yet 
in quiet beauty of landscape, forest, ponds, and lakes, and 
in opportunities for walks and rides and out-door sports, 
the location is charming. 

The method which the College for Women represents 
I have called the co-ordinate method, It is like, it is un- 
like, any other foundation. The method would be that 
which Radcliffe represents, if Radcliffe had a faculty of 
its own. It would be like that of Barnard, if Barnard 
had a faculty of its own. But if the Harvard professors 
should refuse to teach in Radcliffe, Radcliffe would be 
compelled to change its method, so as to have its own 
faculty, or to close its doors. If Columbia’s professors 
should decline to give instriiction to Barnard students, 
Barnard would be placed under a similar necessity. But 
the College for Women could pursue its work if every 
other department of the university should discontinue. 
The College for Women bears the same relation to the 
university as the Medical College or the Dental College 
or the Law School bears. Each does its own work by its 
own methods. Yet it is to be said that the teachers of 
the College for Women exchange work with the teachers 
of the college for men, Adelbert. The case would be sim- 
ilar if Radcliffe, having a faculty of its own, should per, 
mit its professors to teach at Harvard somewhat, and 
Harvard professors should teach at Radcliffe somewhat. 
Thus are provided a greater variety of subjects of in- 
struction and a larger number of instructors without ex- 
tra cost. 

No place is this to present the advantages of this co- 
ordinate system; but I may be suffered to say that the 
system has given the utmost satisfaction to all those who 
have come under it, and to all those who know its pur- 
poses, workings, and results, One advantage that belongs 
to this system is that teachers of the highest power can 
be secured. No college for women in this country has 
had so strong a faculty as that which President Raymond 
gathered around himself at Vassar. At present men seem 
to prefer to teach college men rather than college women. 
But by this co-ordinate method strong men are secured. 
For, through exchange of work, the teachers in a college 
for women are enabled to have men also under their tui- 
tion. The university relations, too, which this method 
represents are attractive to most teachers. Without spe- 
cifically naming  f of the men and women who are 
teaching in the College for Women of the Western Re- 
serve, it may be sufficient to say that the faculty of the 
College for Women includes at present graduates from 
the following colleges: Harvard, three; Yale, four; Am- 
herst, two; Holyoke, one; Vassar, one; Antioch, one; Cor- 
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nell, two; Smith, one; Vanderbilt, two; University of 
‘Toronto, one; Williams, one; Brown, one; University of 
Indiana, one; Dartmouth, two; Ohio State University, 
one, Professors, too, have taken their second degree, 
Doctor of Philosophy, from these colleges: Zurich, one; 


Bonn, one; Yale, three; Leipzig, two; Johus Hopkins,~ 


two; Erlangen, one; Freiburg, one; and Western Reserve, 
one. So great a variety of training and so great resources 
of scholarship are not represented in the colleges for wo- 
men of the ordinary type. 

Colleges for women are subject to criticism from two 
opposite sides in relation to the social and personal rela- 
tions of their students. On the one side, it is maintained 
that the college girl should have all of that liberty which 
is given to the college boy. On the other side, it is argued 
that the college girl should be closely watched and super- 
vised. The College for Women of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity has endeavored to lift the social life and personal 
relations of its students into the highest possible zone. 
The college says essentially to each student: “‘ Do all that 
becomes a lady and be all that becomes a lady. If you 
are or do less, the boarding-school or the home is your 
proper place.” But it is found, with hardly an exception, 
that women who want to go to college and who have 
reached the age of eighteen are worthy to be trusted. 
The trust imposed in them tends to promote those quali- 
ties which make the imposition of the trust possible and 
profitable. The life which these women in the Cleveland 
college lead is a very fitting transition between the de- 
pendence and close supervision of the home and the in- 
dependence of life itself. This life in college is, I some- 
times think, the happiest life possible for these young and 
noble women, though in the decades that are to follow I 
can hope that life for them will be even richer and bap- 
pier. The spirit of happiness and of humanity prevails 
not only in the relations of the teachers and the students, 
but also fills the students themselves. In the conducting 
of their various clubs and associations—Christian, social, 
literary —there is the same large, wholesome, Christian 
influence and atmosphere obtaining. 

It is thus that the College for Ween of Western Re- 
serve University is endeavoring to do its work. Is it too 
much to say that it seeks to unite the intellectual training 
which our oldest college for women seems to me espe- 
cially to embody with the ethical earnestness which 
Wellesley has long striven after, and also with that hap- 
piness of undergraduate life which Smith represents, to- 
gether with the largeness of intellectual results which 
Radcliffe offers? But at any rate the College for Women 
in Cleveland is endeavoring, and, judging from results, 
is succeeding, in the purpose to make each woman who 
enters her halls the noblest human being that she can be- 
come; and it is also endeavoring to cause her to fit her- 
self into the relations of life with intelligence, strength, 
and happiness. 


BOOKS FOR SUMMER DAYS. 


Wwe books are you taking with you to the country 

this summer?« The question is pertinent, for the 
summer days, so long and sweet, give leisure for readin 
which is found by few at other seasons of the year, and 
the trunk which goes to the beach or the mountains car- 
ries a store of literature og with the dainty gowns and 
hats which have been carefully chosen to enhance the 
pleasure of the wearer. 

Here is one, sweet with the fragrance of dim woods 
where wild flowers blow, bright with the sunshine which 
lies on mountain-tops, and, above all else, original, a new 
story, when novelty is the quality most difficult of attain- 
ment in these days when of making many books there seems 
no end. Leonora of the Yawmish has for situation a com- 
paratively unknown region, ‘‘a circle of frowning moun- 
tain walls, moated by cafions that roar from the depth to 
the height, and topped with battlements of sheer rock or 
gleaming ice and snow,” but in the very middle of this 
fastness the stranger comes upon a home of peculiar ele- 
gance, ‘‘a long low hall with pictures, embroidered fab- 
rics, rich furs,stately antlers, carved furniture, and books.” 
Before this door is a level space of well-kept grass, with 
violets, geraniums, roses, carnations, poppies, showing the 

-careful hand of a woman and the taste of a skilful garden- 
er. And here, dwelling with her father, who is a recluse 
from the world, and an old negro servant, the fortunate 
hunter, who had lost his way to some purpose, discovered 
a rorely beautiful and fascinating girl, the heroine of the 
tale. Mr. Francis Dana has the true romancer's scorn of 
the probable, yet bis most daring and unusual statements 
are accepted by the reader without a protest, and Leonora 
becomes one of our favorites as we yield to the singular 
charm of her story. A sort of out-door freshness per- 
vades the pages; we are refreshed as we linger over them, 
and leave them in better heart with life than before. 

As for Mr. John Kendrick Bangs, his mission to his 
fellow-beings is to cheer them when they are sad, to give 
them the joy of laughter, to entertain them so blithely 
and gayly that they forget the blues. In The Pursuit of 
the House-Boat we find ourselves listening to the agree- 
able conversations of King Solomon, Confucius, Sherlock 
Holmes, Sir Walter Raleigh, Noah, and other distinguished 
personages impartially chosen from the realms of fact or 
of fiction at the will of Mr. Bangs, and we are agreeably 
diverted by what these gentlemen say, while we engage 
with them in discovering ways and means to capture the 
fugitive house-boat. On this luxurious vessel are grouped 
distinguished ladies of Hades, of all ages (in two mean- 
ings of the word), from Mrs. Noah to Ophelia of Denmark, 
and the discussions of Xanthippe, Queen Elizabeth, 
Portia, Lucretia Borgia, and others are clever and droll. 
Commend one to Mr. Bangs who wishes an hour of 
healthful fun. If a merry heart doeth good like a medi- 
cine, Mr. Bangs ought to have a great following of happ 

ple to whom his medicine, so pleasant to take, so benef- 
cent in its results, has done good in time of need. 

Stories of our civil war are even more interesting now 
than they were when its scenes were recent and its inci- 
dents familiar. The young men who fought its battles 
on either side are graybeards in these quiet days of peace 
and prose; its greatest heroes are — in lowly 8 too 
deep to be disturbed by drum-beat or bugle-blast. Poet- 
ry and fraternal meetings with sadly diminishing numbers 
at each recurring feast keep up for North and South the 

lant traditions of the blue and the gray, and such a 

pok as F. A. Mitchel has written in Sweet nge shows 
the new generation how alive, how eager, how impulsive, 
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how dramatic, were the flaming days of the war. Love 
had his innings even then, and Sweet is a pure and 
stormy story of love, full of stirring adventures and ex- 
citing escapes, of plot and counterplot, a book not to be 
laid down until one has read it through. 

ually as enthralling in the spell it weaves is Mr. W. 
D. Howells’s wonderful story of The Landlord at Lion's 
Head, a book which throbs with passion, which starts now 
the tear and now the smile, which has all the finest char- 
acteristics of Mr. Howells at his best. One knows what 
to expect when taken under the wing of so great a master 
of description, so conscientious a realist, who yet infuses 
into his most pre-Raphaelite minutie something of the 
light that never was on sea or land, and one is not dis- 
— when the day spent with Mr. Howells reaches 
ts end. 

Cuba has so large an interest for Americans, and for all 
who love liberty, that the appearance of Mr. Stephen 
Bonsal’s little book, on The Read Condition of Cuba To- 
Day, is particularly timely. The ghastly story of Spanish 
cruelty and Cuban suffering is told as if the pen were 
dipped in blood. This nightmare of horrors weighs us 
down; this recital of an incredible ingenuity of torture, a 
fiendish disregard for humanity, makes the flesh creep and 
saddens us to faintness. All this going on at our very 
doors in this New World, wliere surely freedom has won 
the right of way! Well may we cry, ‘‘ How long, O Lord, 
how long?” 

There is relief in turning from the lurid pages of Mr. 
Bonsal to the green — and purling brooks of dear 
old England. One knows whereof Mrs. Dinah Muloch 
Craik wrote; one has never forgotten one’s early alle- 
giance to that knightly book of which the gallant hero was 
“John Halifax, Gentleman.” Our old favorite makes a 
courtly bow to us in a new dress, with the grace worthy 
an édition de luxe. In the beauty of finest paper, conn 
edges, wide margins, and exquisite illustrations drawn by 
Hugh Riviere, the new John Halifax makes a strong bid 
on the affections of a legion of loyal readers, to whom the 
volume brings store of fragrant associations and sweet 
memories, and equally calls for the suffrages of the host of 
younger people who are to be felicitated in that they may 
still make acquaintance with one of the finest and choicest 
novels in English literature. So chaste, so clear-cut, so 
wholesome, so elevating a book as John Halifax, Gentle- 
man, was not produced for a single generation. It will 
hold its own as long as there are book-loving men and 
women to read and enjoy pure books. 

The short story will always hold its own, because it 
can be read at a sitting, it has one central culminating 
point of interest, and its dramatic effect is necessarily 
strong and sustained. Among our successful writers of 
short stories nobody surpasses Octave Thanet, whose art 
runs over the entire gamut from tragedy to comedy, and 
whose genius transfigures the most commonplace situa- 
tions. The Missionary Sheriff is a collection of stories, 
with one plain man, Amos Wickliff, trying, wherever he 
finds himself, to do his duty, and if he sometimes finds 
that ‘‘ duty is a cursed blind trail,” he is no worse off than 
the rest of us. The book is distinctly an addition to the 
shelf of the summer reader, though it will not fail of 
finding a host of readers when summer shall have flown. 


THE CHILD'S GARDEN. 


A LITTLE garden of its very own, where it may plant 
and dig and pull weeds up and potter about to its 
heart's content, is a very great boon toa child. For chil- 
dren love to work, and like to make play of their work, 
and work of their play; they apes for activity; they de- 
sire to possess something which they may do with as they 
please. 

Usually the home garden is not as attractive to a little 
child as it might be, because there are too many Don'ts 
and Thou shalt nots about it. Little fingers must not 
break off the flowers, little feet must not trample the 
turf, little playmates must stay away, for their games 
and romping may do mischief. In the country there are 
always the fields overflowing with daisies and clover, and 
the lanes where one may wander along looking up through 
green branches to the sky; but a city child has only a back 
yard with narrow flower borders around a square plot of 
velvet-green grass, a limited realm indeed. 

Even here, however, the sensible mother may contrive 
a little garden for the children, or a small bed for each 
child, where seeds may be sown, and such homely favor- 
ites as petunias, four-o’clocks, lady’s-slippers, and pansies 
grow without much care. A few hardy pinks, or the 
old - fashioned ribbon - grass, a verbena, a lily, larkspur, 
perhaps a monthly rose, a few sweet-pease, and the child’s 
sense of beauty will be cultivated, and he will have what 
we all want most,when we think about it—flowers to give 
away. It is so lovely to have a flower from the child’s 
own garden for papa’s button-hole, for mamma's plate at 
the breakfast table, for the dear friend who is going on a 
journey and would like something sweet to look at in the 
cars. And there may be a flower mission, and the child 
will be glad to contribute from his garden for the plea- 
sure of sick people burning up in hospitals, burning with 
fever, tossing in pain; or of blind people too old and too 
wretched to enjoy much more in this world, but cheered 
up by a flower; or of little children who live in crowded 
tenements and never have much fun, and are made glad 
whet flowers come into their lives. 

A part of every child’s training should be to give plea- 
sure systematically to others, and this is best done by 
teaching little people to give away something which they 
prize, not on the impulse of heedless prodigality, but be- 
cause every one is responsible for the happiness or misery 
of every one else; and we are all bound in one bundle, 
and only by giving conscientiously and according to rule 
do we ever learn to be generous and kind and considerate 
of some one or something beyond ourselves. The child's 
garden may train him to spontaneous kindness as hardly 
anything else which he owns can do. 

A neglected garden is so unlovely that little people 
should regard it as a reproach. See, we cry, how fast 
these weeds grow, how strong their roots are, how hard it 
is to get rid of weeds once they gain the soil and sturdily 
hold it fast! So, as we insist thet the child shall keep the 

rden free from these, we may point a moral, and urge 

im to look well that only flowers of graceful air grow in 
the soil of his life. 

The child must be encouraged to cultivate in the daily 
life the flowers of contentment and of charity. 
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PLAN FOR CLUB WORK. 


4} following programme was carried out through 
the season just closed by the Denver Fortnightly 
Club. The work is done under four committees, those of 
Art and History, Current Topics, Literature, and Science 
and Philosophy. One paper only is presented at each 
meeting, followed by discussion, for which a special chair- 
man is designated beforehand. Corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. John L. McNeil, 930 Logan Avenue, Denver, Colo- 
rado. 
Nov. 11.—Morocco. 
** 25.—Some Noted Clubs. 
Dee, 9.—An Intellectual Centre. 
“ 23.—The Inventive Faculty in Woman, 
Jan. 13.—Two famous Political Leaders. 
“ @7.—The Tie that Binds (Symposium). 
Feb. 10.—Late American Poets. 
“* 24.—The Recent Advance in Natural Science. 
Mar. 10.—Some Phases of Recent Art. 
** 24 —Education for Success in Life. 
Apr. 14.—A Study in Modern English Poetry. 
* 98.—The Field of the Unknown, 
5.—Annual Meeting. 


May 
“* 12.—Programme Meeting 


BIRD-PROTECTION AND WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The action of the Massachusetts Federation of Clubs at 
its annual meeting in Great Barrington, ten days ago, re- 
lating to the use of birds in millinery, is a significant out- 
come of the recent agitation among the State clubs in the 
matter. Several of the most influential clubs in the fed- 
eration have taken up the defence of the birds in an earnest 
and practical way, and undoubtedly the leaven has worked 
and will extend. 

Commenting on the protest and pledge of the Massa- 
chusetts body, Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller, the well-known 
bird lover and specialist, had this to say recently to the 
writer: 

** For the first time I feel sanguine about the safety of 
the birds. A strong movement among club women will 
mean protection to our feathered friends. I have just 
finished a series of Bird Talks in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, given under the auspices of the Cantabrigia Club, at 
which the enthusiasm astonished me. The club engaged 
my services, and then gave free tickets to every teacher in 
the public schools, thinking in that way to bring greater 
influence on the whole city through the work of teachers 
among the scholars. Between three and four hundred 
came to most of the talks, though they were given right 
after school, and though it rained almost every day. I 
had the warmest thanks, and on the last day almost an 
ovation, so great were the zeal and interest aroused by the 
subject. 

** When I was ‘talking’ in Milwaukee in April, a lady 
told me that one of the milliners had been obliged to 
countermand a $600 order for feathers, so strong was the 
feeling against wearing them. 

‘I have heard, too, recently, of the way children help 
to create a public sentiment against the bird-slaughter. 
One little boy announced a visitor the other day to his 
mother thus: ‘Mamma, there’s a woman with a dead body 
on her hat who wants to see you’; and another told his 
mother ‘he could not bear Mrs. B—— because she had a 
poor little dead bird on her bonnet.’ When the children 
are roused, something will be done, and protest like that 
of the Massachusetts Federation means home enlighten- 
ment through the great army of club-women mothers.” 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY CLUB OF PITTSBURG. 

The substitution of departments for classes is the only 
radical change which the big Twentieth Century Club of 
the Smoky City announces for the season of 1897-8. The 
working-plan of the club has been a division into classes— 
French, German, Physical Culture, and Current Topics— 
meeting weekly, with a social tea, every Friday, and a 
generous besprinkling of special events in the way of lec- 
tures, receptions, and musicals, the whole system under 
the control of a club Class Committee. This plan has been 
followed, with slight changes, since the club was founded, 
a little over two years ago, but in the future the work will 
be carried on under departments. 

The Twentieth Century has had a remarkable growth 
both in size and influence since the first company of six- 
teen women assembled, in the early spring of 1894, to dis- 
cuss the feasibility of a call to found a woman’s club in 
Pittsburg. The call was issued, and sixty women an- 
swered it. The club became.a certainty at once. Prelim- 
inaries were arranged during the summer, and in October 
of the same year, in premises entirely occupied by the 
club, two hundred members received their guests at an 
opening reception. The next year the limit was increased 
to three hundred and fifty, which has been reached and 
passed. ‘The record of the past season in special work 
alone gives an idea of the scope of the club’s energy, and 
attests its influence in the community. 

A course of six lectures on “‘ Business Law for Wo. 
men,” a reception to the club president, one to Mrs. Hen- 
rotin, president of the General Federation, and a lecture 
by Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson, the distinguished archwolo- 
gist and president of the Civie Club of Philadelphia— 
these, with regular class work, were all happenings before 
the first of the year. In January and February Mrs. 
David Kirk, a club member, gave a course of eight lec- 
tures on ‘*‘ Parliamentary Law,” and Madame Lippa was 
heard in a recital talk. During March whist classes met 
daily under a special instructor, and Professor Moulton of 
Chicago gave a recital of the Alcestis of Euripides and a 
lecture on the ‘‘ History of Story.” In April Miss Sarah 
H. Killikelly, a club member, gave a course of six lectures 
on the “ Victorian Era,” and in May the fourth and last 
reception of the year was given in honor of Mrs. Howard 
P. Brock, of Lebanon, the president of the Pennsylvania 
State Federation. As an evidence of the admirable finan- 
cial management of the Class Committee, it is stated that 
of its appropriation of $1700 for the year’s work of the 
club an unexpended balance of $350 was returned to the 
treasury. 

The whole financial conduct of the club is noticeably 
excellent. The expenses are heavy, the club-house cost- 
ing a considerable rental, and the Class Committee does 
not stint in its outlay for lectures, instructors, and the 
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like; but already $1300 has been invested, with $1000 
more to be added this year. Whether this accruing money 
will be expended in a proprietary housing of the club or 
in some other advancement of its interests is not yet de- 
cided. The club fee is $20, and annual dues are $10. 

A child of the Twentieth Century Club is the Civic 
Club of Allegheny County, which was organized under 
the auspices of the older club in the autumn of 1895, and 
at once became a recognized power for valuable influence, 
a fact of which the parent club is not a little proud. The 
new officers of the Twentieth Century, to serve in 1897-8, 
are—president, Mrs, William Nimick Frew. Vice-presi- 
dents, 1, Miss Harding; 2, Mrs. David Kirk; 3, Miss Sarah 
H. ao gt 4, Miss Jackson. Recording secretary, Miss 
Anne 8. Phillips. Corresponding secretary, Mrs. James 
Gayley. Treasurer, Mrs. James R. Mellon. Directors: 
Miss McKnight, Miss Holdship, Mrs. William Scott, Mrs. 
W. J. Moorhead, Mrs. George C. Burgwin, Mrs. W. R. 
Thompson, Mrs. H. C, Beggs, Mrs. H. Sellars McKee. 


NOTES FROM VARIOUS CLUBS. 


The claim of the Mycological Club, recently started in 
this city, to be the first of its kind in this State is not, it 
seems, justified by facts. Word comes to the Bazar of 
the Toadstool Club, of Westfield, Chautauqua County, 
which, organized March 6, 1895, for the study of edible 
fungi, considerably antedates the New York club. The 
Westfield club counts thirteen members, and notwith- 
standing this unlucky number, all are reported ‘‘ in excel- 
lent health after over two years of experiments in eating at 
least twenty varieties of fungi. Perhaps,” adds the Ba- 
ZAR’s correspondent, ‘‘the four pet horses, Charles, Tam- 
erlane, Louisa, and Don, who were duly elected working 
members, and to whom the club owes many a trip to far 
fields, should be counted, and the club membership re- 
ported as seventeen.” The club has retained its first offi- 
cers throughout its existence,they being confined to five— 

resident, Miss Lydia M. Patchen; secretary, Miss Harriet 

‘ellows; treasurer, Miss Clara Skinner; reader, Rev. Wil- 
liam McKinney; physician and taster, Dr. York Patchen, it 
being thought best to combine the two offices, for obvious 
reasons. The in-door meetings of the club have been made 
interesting by the reader, who has found many delightful 
sketches to present. Among them the past year has been 
the story published in the Bazar by John Gilmer Speed 
of his visit to Captain McIlvaine, the best-known mycoph- 
agist in America, articles by the late William Hamil- 
ton Gibson, and many of Captain MclIlvaine’s sketches. 
The last-named gentleman has kindly corresponded with 
the club for the past two years, naming and classifying 
any specimens sent to him, and expressing great interest 
in the work. The club adopted St. George as its patron 
saint, because the first large spring mushroom, the ‘* St, 
George,” is supposed to appear on his feast-day, April 23, 
and also because the club was pledged to fight the dragon 
Popular Prejudice, which calls all fungi except Agaricus 
campestris, poisonous toadstools. How well it has suc- 
pa in enlightening public opinion about Westfield in 
the matter of esculent fungi may be attested by the ad- 
mission of its president, that to get mushrooms for dinner 
now the club members have to get up a good deal earlier 
in the morning than they did two years ago, It is to be 
hoped tbat these fungi clubs will grow and multiply in 
the land. There is room and need for them everywhere. 


The Leisure Hour Club, of Oshkosh, Wisconsin, includes 
twenty representative women of the city, It was organ- 
ized in 1886, for the purpose of the study of art. The 
club has two meetings each month during the season, 
which lasts from October to May. A tea is served at each 
of these meetings. Thus the social relationship of the 
club is promoted. The club belongs to the General Fed- 
eration of Woman's Clubs; also to the State Federation 
which has been so recently formed, The work is in 
charge of a most efficient leader, Miss Harriet Cecil Ma- 
gee, who is graduated from Mt. Holyoke Seminary, where 
she studied art under Professor Goodyear. The officers 
for the ensuing year are Mrs, Rufus Choate Brown, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Luther Davies, vice-president; and Miss Edith 
Leigh Russell, secretary and treasurer. 


The Married People’s Musical Club, of Marysville, Ohio, 
is a pioneer of the mixed clubs that are multiplying now- 
adays all about. In strict veracity it must be stated that 


-at its founding, eleven years ago, it was expected that the 


ladies would do the work, the husbands attending as ‘‘ The 
Annex,” but it was not long before the gentlemen proved 
themselves worthy of being received into full membership. 
With their readings and singing they have proved reliable 
and helpful members. One year the programme was in- 
trusted to them, and they made it up and presided with 
great success and distinction. The club works in two divi- 
sions, meeting every second Monday, the programme pre- 
sented being under the alternate charge of the pair. An 
Executive Committee of four, two from each division, is 
elected each year, this committee constituting the club 
management. Last season the committee made an inno- 
vation in having calendars printed, assigning leaders, and 
composers to be studied during the year. At each meeting 
short sketches of the composers selected for the evening 
are given, and the musical selections are chiefly from their 
works. The club was fortunate during that year in its 
choice of a secretary, Mrs. Charles 8, Chapman, who gave 
the programme of the previous meeting from memory, 
and gave also interesting and inspiring talks on musical 
topics—a practice that has been continued. The increase 
in membership has recently necessitated the addition of a 
third division, each of the three conducting a meeting in 
turn, as before. Some notable social events have marked 
the club's career, a most prominent one being the celebra- 
tion last year of its tenth anniversary. The division on 
whose night the commemoration date fell banqueted the 
others and all former members of the organization. ‘Tin 
favors and decorations were in appropriate evidence. The 
club’s influence, both musically and socially, has widened 
and developed with its growth, and the happy thought of 
its founder, Mrs. John i. Sellers, that such a club would 
be pleasant and profitable, has been ay justified. Its 

lans for next year are ambitious and full of promise. 

ts officers are—Executive Committee, president, Mrs. Wil- 
liam A. Ferguson; vice-president, Mrs. William T. Wood; 
secretary, Mrs. William F. White; treasurer, Mrs. Harry 
E. Sbarrer; assistant secretaries, Mrs. Charles 8. Chapman, 
Division No. 1; Mrs. Conrey M. Ingman, Division No. 2; 
Mrs. John C. Guthrie, Division No. 3. 
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The literary clubs alone, among the women’s clubs of 
New York city, number eighty societies, these irrespec- 
tive of alumne and patriotic clubs, which also have lit- 
erary programmes, 


A hospitable feature of the New Century Club of Phil- 
adelphia is the sending of season cards each year to the 
presidents of all suburban and near-by clubs. 


The Augusta (Georgia) Chapter of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution is trying to secure the birth- 

lace and early home of that eminent Georgian George 

alton, one of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 


Miss Cecilia Gaines, the president of the New Jersey 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, was recently the recipient 
of a handsome diamond pin from the Woman's Club of 
Jersey City, of which organization Miss Gaines was the 
first president. The pin, which is a jewelled badge of 
the State Federation, was presented at a reception given 
by the Woman's Club in Miss Gaines’s honor. 


The Rainy-Day Club holds a convention at Point o’ 
Woods, Chautauqua, August 5, 


In a recent account in the Bazar of club matters in 
Illinois, Mrs. Julia Katherine Barnes, of Rockford, was 
erroneously referred to as the vice-president of the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. Mrs. Barnes’s State offi- 
cial position is that of vice-president of the Illinois Wo- 
man’s Press Association, but it may not be amiss to add 
that she has also been nominated as a candidate for the 
place in which the account mistakenly placed her, that of 
first vice-president of the State Federation. 


The biennial of the G. F. W. C., which will be held in 
Denver in June of next year, is already being systemati- 
cally planned for by the hospitable Denver club women. 

MARGARET HAMILTON WELCH. 











ANSWERS-TO ‘Ss 


S05; 
| CORRESPONDENTS 


F. H. C,—In regard to normal instruction in physical culture address 
the Teachers’ College, Morningside Heights, New York City. 

T. A. B.—Cleaning a white straw hat is work that is best intrusted 
to professional hands.—The cocoa butter will not injure the skin, al- 
though it may possibly increase the growth of hair where there is a 
tendency to it. 

Mrs, E, B. V. L.—The visiting-cards that a young man of eighteen 
years of age uses may be engraved with or without the “Mr.” with 
equal propriety. The form used depends on the preference of the 
individual, but it would certainly not be amiss for a youth of that age 
to have his cards engraved simply as John Brown, 

Aprrsotative Sunsoriner.—There are several ways of conducting 
such an entertainment as a box party at a play, but usually the hostess 
invites her friends about two weeks before by means of short personal 
notes written to each one who is unmarried, or one to the wife of a 
married couple. An equal number of men and women should be 
asked, and if the company is composed of unmarried people, of course 
a chaperon is a necessity. The party collect at the house of the host- 
ess about half an hour before the time of the play, and from there are 
conveyed in carriages or a stage hired for the purpose to the theatre: 
the hostess always provides the stage or carriages. After the play is 
over, the party either return to the house of the hostess or she takes 
them to a restaurant, where they are served a supper that may be as sim- 
ple or elaborate as desired; when this is over the party breaks up, the 
guests going to their respective homes separately, or the hostess drop- 
ping them from the conveyance she provides, When a married couple 
are invited to a box party the wife accepts or declines for both, as the 
invitation is addressed and sent to her; and afterwards, in acknowledg- 
ment of the courtesy of their hostess, the husband and wife cal! to- 
gether on her, or the wife calls alone, leaving her husband's cards with 
her own, 

Hitva.—After such a simple little tea as you propose to give it is 
not necessary that your guests should make a call of courtesy on you ; 
those who are invited to the tea, but are unable to be present, should 
of course call as soon as possible after the entertainment, but it is your 
place to call on those who were present before they again call upon 
you. 

ManreGaner Surra.—A married lady leaves her husband's cards with 
her own when making formal visits ; if she attends such a function as 
a reception she usually places the cards in the entrance-hall in a card- 
receiver, but in ordinary visiting she hands all the cards at the same 
time to the maid who opens the door; under no circumstances does a 
married woman when making a call leave her husband's cards in a 
different place or at a different time from her own. 

Dora.—An invitation to a church wedding ceremony does not de- 
mand an after-cal! on the bride’s mother, although of course the invita- 
tions are sent in that lady’s name; but under the circumstances you 
mention it would not be out of place for your mother to call with you 
after the wedding on the mother of the bride, as the bride will move to 
another town to live and you cannot pay the usual wedding cal! upon 
her. 

N. W.—An invitation to a wedding, whether the ceremony is in a 
church or a house, does not demand an answer unless one js requested, 
or unless a personal note of invitation is received. In the latter case 
an answer should be sent to the person who wrote the note. 

Constant Reaper.—Welsh Rarebit is only served at very informal 
entertainments, such as a small supper after the play or on any occasion 
late in the evening where a small party are together informally. At 
such times it is customary to serve with the rarebit, olives, beer, and 
bread-and-butter sandwiches. If Welsh rarebit is served as a course 
in a regular meal, olives and sandwiches should accompany it. 

A. C. L.—For use on wedding invitations the form “ Mr. and Mra, 
William Smith request the honor of your presence,” etc., is better than 
“ Judge and Mrs, William Smith," etc., although the latter form may be 
used with propriety if preferred. 

Nanoy.—Under the peculiar circumstances you mention the best 
form of wedding entertainment would certainly be a wedding break- 
fast given after the early nuptial mass by the bride’s parents in their 
own home or a private place hired for the purpose, The invitations 
should be worded as follows ; 





Mr. and Mrs, James Gordon 
request the honor of your presence 
at the wedding breakfast of their daughter 
Josephine Mott 
and 
Mr. Martin Leroque 

on Tuesday, June the twenty-ninth, 

at twelve o'clock, noon. 

510 North End Avenue. 


The entertainment wonld be entirely en régle after such a ceremony, 
and if several hours must necessarily elapse between the rite of the 
marriage and the reception, it will not make any difference in the pro- 
priety of this function for the occasion. 
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A BOOK IN SEASON. 


\' ROSS the water this week—with pageants and pro 
i cessions, with the tread of marching regiments, with 
banners fluttering, with blare of martial music and sono 
rous organ tones, with Te Deum and brilliant illumination 

i people has been celebrating an unwonted event in na 
tional history. Nor has this rejoicing been confined to 
the one “tight little isle,” whose inhabitants, whatever 
their previous reputation, have not in this instance been 
taking their pleasures full sadly. From every tribe and 
nation, from folk civilized and half civilized, from allies 
and tributaries, congratulations have been poured in upon 
the plain little woman of regal bearing who has been for 
sixty years constitutional ruler of Great Britain. Yea, 
verily, even the Daughters of the Revolution, unmindful 
of the anniversary echoes of Bunker Hill, have sent their 
felicitations to the granddaughter of that bogie of their 
creed, George III " 

Among the appearances of Jubilee week, clad in loyal 
red, the last volume of A History of Our Own Times takes 
its pl we in the civic procession. But, unlike the holiday 
visitors, who will presently scatter to their various homes, 
Mr. McCarthy's book will remain a permanent guest. 
The combination of circumstances which brings the book 
to the reading world at this particular time, when public 
ittention is concentrated upon England and things Eng- 
lish, may add to the number of its readers, but can hardly 
increase the warmth of its welcome. The volume is the 
continuation and rounding out of the excellent work 
already done in detailing the course of 
events which have occurred since that 
June morning when a fair-haired girl 
was roused from her sleep at Kensing 
ton to take her place among the sov 
ereigns of Europe. In the period em 
braced in the present volume is recount 
ed the course of events from the early 
spring days of 1880,when the Liberals, 
after a long exile from office, came back 
to power under the leadership of Mr 
Gladstone, to the present day, when that 
same Mr. Gladstone, out of politics, a 
brave old man, is waiting to answer 

Adsum ” to the last roll-call. In clear, 
comprehensive review are passed all the 
events in the affairs of the empire dur 
ing twenty-seven years—the Parliamen 
tary struggles, the questions Irish and 
Eastern, the disputes which are mis 
named wars, the rise and fall of parties, 
to the day when other ideas are swallow 
ed up in preparations for the “ Dia 
mond Jubilee” and plans for the 

Prince of Wales Hospital Fund” 
have temporarily superseded plans of 
statecraft 

Naturally in a work so comprehensive 
there is no opportunity for finished 
drawing; broad sketches present men 
and things; the filling in must be left 
toa future historian with the wider per- 
spective which time gives. But the 
record is interesting; it has none of the 
dryness so often inseparable from con 
temporary history, the facts are given 
in terse, sprightly fashion,and the reader 
may draw his own inferences or discov 
er for himself motives of action. The 
limitations of the task also preclude any 
attempt at style, beyond the clearness 
requisite to set forth the statements; 
yet Mr. McCarthy occasionally points 
u moral with a refreshing exhibition of 
quiet sarcasm. The epoch of which he 
writes is one in which the whole world 
has share, and in greater or lesser de- 
gree each nation may claim ownership 
in “our times.” We accept without 
question the geographic: al fact that the 
sun never sets on England's domains, 
and we might as well, with all possible 
grace, accept another fact—that there is 
no event of moment in which English 
influence does not manifest itself; in 
truth, that there is no pie of interna- 
tional making in which the British fin- 
ger does not help roll the crust or pro- 
vide the filling. Thus, in the present 
volume, we may find much bearing 
upon our own national history, and may 
besides have the beveticial if sometimes 
mortifying experience of ‘‘ seeing our 
selves as others see us.” For instance, 
there is nothing dearer to the American 
heart, nothing more thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit of Yankee-Doodleism, than the Monroe doc- 
trine. Not so long since that doctrine was brought forth 
from its long repose, was flourished in the eyes of the Brit 
ish government, and we lashed ourselves into a state of 
bloodthirstiness. According to Mr. McCarthy, “ very few 
English people at home troubled themselves about the 
dispute. There were numbers of more serious questions 
agitating and distracting public opinion.” And this 
when we were prepared to give the British lion's tail 
an especially agonizing twist! Of the doctrine itself 
the author declares, . whether we of this genera- 
tion approve or disapprove of it, it was not the device 
of President Monroe, but was the device and idea of 
the great English orator and statesman George Canning.” 
So we add another historical disillusion to our collec 
tion of myths, and crowd the Monroe doctrine between 
that celebrated hatchet and Powhatan’s stone club. We 
must admit that we deserve reproof in the matter of the 
Arbitration Treaty, though perhaps the author is in error 
in a deduction he makes concerning the motive. ‘‘ There 
is still in the United States, as every one knows, a con 
siderable mass of the population among whom, after all 
that bas come and gone, a lingering dislike of Great Brit 
sin remains. No such feeling exists among the largest 
proportion of the American population, but still the feel 
ing finds representation enough in the United States Senate 
to encourage a great deal of obstruction on the part of 
the minority of the Senators.” But if the writer holds 
up the mirror to our nation, he is equally ready to ad 
minister a rap to the buinptiousness of the German Em 
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peror in the Transvaal affair, when that pape mon- 
arch, having a moment to spare, indulged his passion for 
general meddling and telegraphic despatches by se nding 
a message to President Kruger. Mr. McCarthy has a 
peculiarly happy touch in writing of the men and women 
of letters, the artists, the poets, the musicians, who have 
figured in the period under consideration. Of George 
Eliot he says, ‘‘ No woman novelist ever rose to a higher 
level,” and he ranks her with Fielding, Dickens, and 
Thackeray ; he pays equal tribute to Browning and Ten- 
nyson, and he laments in fitting terms the loss to the art 
world of Leighton and Millais; and when he declares ‘ no 
man could have been more loved by his friends than 
George du Maurier was,” a responsive echo is awakened, 
for with us the author of 7'rildy counted his friends by 
the score. 

Of all the record of progress in the twenty-seven years 
the book covers, there is none more interesting perhaps to 
present readers than ‘the recital of the advance made in 
affairs pertaining to women. So far as statecraft is con- 
cerned, treaties would have been made, reforms have been 
instituted, intelligence would have been spread, no matter 
who had occupied the throne, but we cannot help feeling 
that becayse a woman has held the sceptre, women have 
been brought forward to take their true place among 
the world’s workers, not as competitors but as co-op- 
erators. This must be ascribed in part at least to the 
Queen's influence, though there are those who set her 
down as the embodiment of the Hausfrau, and of all 
that is Teutonic and narrow. The movement called 





VICTORIA, QUEEN OF ENGLAND AND EMPRESS OF INDIA.—{See Pace 535.) 


for convenience the emancipation of women is a pecul- 
iarly Victorian product: “It did not come over to Eng- 
land, as some people now seem to think, from the United 
States ; on the contrary, it spread from England to the 
United States.” The author speaks of the movement as 
free from the hysterical features which have marked sim- 
ilar movements here, and as growing in strength and 
‘much improving in reasonableness.” Women have 
votes for the election of poor-law guardians, of munici- 
pal councillors, of members of the school board, and 
members of the county council; they may also be mem- 
bers of a school board. Women are allowed to practise 
in medicine, and even in surgery; they may take Girton 
or Newnham diplomas, even though they have not yet 
attained to a Cambridge degree for the work entitling to 
such honor. English women are versed in national and 
local politics, and their influence has been felt in many an 
election. They are better prepared than our women in 
parliamentary usage, and can take the chair at a chari- 
table meeting or at a school board without embarrass- 
ment. Of course there are incongruities remaining. Mr. 
McCarthy hits the nail on the head when he says: ‘“‘ The 
wit of man seems unable to suggest why a woman 
should not be a member of the London County Coun- 
cil, and yet can be a member of the London School 
Board. As yet a woman cannot vote in the election 
of a member of the House of Commons. This, too, is 
one of the disabilities which are not likely to last very 
long. Why s woman of education and independent means 
should not have the right to say whether she would pre- 


fer to have Mr. Brown or Mr. Jones to represent her in 
Parliament it seems difficult to understand.” Which may 
be perhaps summed up as a Dundreary proposition. 

here is much more to be said in commendation of Mr. 
McCarthy’s work, had the reader no rights in the matter. 
To record events touching the very day, bound up with 
still present statesmen, soldiers, and politicians, is no mean 
task; and it is a facile and clever pen that has been able 
to set down such history without fear and without favor, 
and at the same time without partisanship. That Mr. 
McCarthy has accomplished this task his book gives 
positive answer. ADALINE W. STERLING. 


SUMMER BOARDERS. 


Ww: seldom hear of winter boarders, though boarders 

have of course all seasons for their own, and they 
who are not householders mus: be taken into relations 
with some household, whether the sun shines warmly on 
ripening fruit and tasselled corn or the winds blow keen 
and cold from the stormy north. But the summer board 
er, as we think of him or her, is usually a person who has 
temporarily laid aside the cares of housekeeping, and 
pitched his tent, so to speak, under the guardianship of 
another. Wearied with society, with philanthropy, with 
the care of the children, with the supervision of an in- 
valid, or longing for a change, for new scenes, for rest, for 
freedom to go about untrammelled, the resident of the 
city seeks the seclusion of country fields, the charm of 
country silences, the peace of the country river flowing 
silvery and shining through banks 
fringed with fern and bordered with 
willows and elms. 

If one has ever lived in the country as 
a child, the beckoning of the country is 
in his blood, and when summer returns 
he seizes the first opportunity to shake 
off the dust of the town, and once more 
hear the thrushes sing their vespers and 
the robins their matins in the fragrant 
forests that are homes for so many nests 
overflowing with joyful life 

If one has always breathed the air of 
towns, then with a peculiar pleasure he 
accepts the invitation of the country, 
gazing with adelight too deep for speech 
on all it offers him of bloom and song 
and sweetness. 

Now that every youth and every 
maiden is independent of horses and of 
farmers’ creaking wagons, because of 
the tricksy wheel which all young peo 
ple ride, there is no mountain road or 
sylvan byway unexplored by the sum 
mer boarder. The summer boarder, too, 
pla 8s golf, walks, rides on horseback, 

lives largely out-of-doors. Some 
one still she sits on the veranda, put 
ting all her soul into some intricate 
piece of needle-work; and if this be her 
chosen form of recreation, far be it from 
others, who prefer more stirring occu 
pations, to criticise her course. 

After all, the first necessity of the 
summer boarder is a place where she 
may board in comfort. She—for the 
mistress of the family is more likely 
than the master to select the house 
which is to be the temporary shelter of 
her brood—looks out for pleasant rooms, 
good beds, and a clean, well-served ta 
ble. If she is wise she investigates the 
well from which she is todrink, and the 
surroundings of yard and garden, and 
requires primarily good drainage, Jest 
after a summer of enjoyment should fol 
low an autumn of typhoid fever or oth 
er malarial disturbance. 

The country householder seeking city 
boarders does not alw ays offer a good 
bed—a hair mattress over a spring, thin 
wool blankets, a secondary quilt for the 
cool of the early morning. Too often 
even now one is asked to plunge into 
smothering feathers, or to toss on rocky 
straw, while comfortables of calico and 
cotton take the place of woollen blank 
ets. The city resident asks an abun 
dant supply of water, hot for the early 
bath, cold in the pitchers through the 
day, and requires a good many freshly 
laundered towels. For food, fresh vege 
tables, new-laid eggs, berries from the 
hill-side, tender fowls, juicy beef if it 
can be had, good home-made bre: ad, and 
plenty of milk give him sufficient varie- 
ty; simple service and good home cooking will please 
when the appetite is sharpened by air and exercise 

One would fancy that a plain, well-kept home in the 
country might easily be found by people whose wishes 
are moderate, and who are willing to pay generously for 
comfort. Often it is probably a case of inability to bring 
the right parties together; but while the ideal summer land 
lady and the considerate summer boarder remain mutually 
unsatisfied and apart, the summer drifts by and is gone. 


A COSTUME FOR THE SEA-SHORE. 
Fashion plate in color. 
MAY of the handsomest costumes intended to be 
4 worn at the sea-shore are made of silk this season. 
The model, from Templier, Rue St.-Honore, Paris, is made 
of cerise-colored silk. 

The full skirt has a wide flounce, above which are three 
bands of heavy white entre-deux with their edges finished 
with very full ruchings of black mousseline de soie. A 
round waist is trimmed with a band of the same in jacket 
effect; a vest of a darker shade of silk is half hidden with 
full ruffles of white lace. A belt with large bow, a band 
at the throat, and loops on the shoulder are made of wide 
satin ribbon ‘of the darker shade. The sleeves are made 
with a puff, a band of entre-deux on the outside seam falls 
over the wrist with a full ruffle of lace. 

A round hat of satin straw the shade of the gown, 
trimmed with a darker velvet and black wings, is worn 
with this costume, 



































i) COSTUME FOR THE SEA-SIDE MADE OF FIGURED INDIA SILK. 
SUPPLEMENT TO HARPER’S BAZAR, JUNE 26, 1897. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


A BIT OF A PROBLEM. 


HIS is certainly a socialistic age. An 

amusing occurrence that happened re- 
cently to a New York woman of fashion il- 
lustrates the conditions that face us, and that 
we will probably have to encounter more 
and more as socialism progresses. 

This lady always employed rather a su- 
perior class of servants. The household 
moved for the summer to a popular suburb 
not a hundred miles from New York, where 
the only Presbyterian church boasted quite 
a select and fashionable congregation. One 
of the undermaids was a Presbyterian, and 
the mistress, being a woman of discretion, 
and wisely wishing to preserve peace and 
contentment among her attendants, granted 
to the girl, as to the other servants, the privi- 
lege of attending church every Sunday, and 
also consented to let her join the Sunday- 
school. In consequence a series of amus- 
ing predicaments ensued to the lady of the 
house. In the first place, the minister and 
his wife called on their young parishioner, 
and where could such visitors be received 
but in the drawing-room? Later the maid, 
who was really a most refined and well- 
educated person for her class, was invited to 
the home of her Sunday-school teacher, one 
of the summer residents of the place, and 
there met in friendly relations and on fairly 
equal ground her classmates, some of the 
young ladies of the town. Thereafter the 
lady of the house bad to confront the fol- 
lowing situation: the young house-maid was 
called on by one after another of her Sun- 
day-school friends, and nowhere could she 
receive them but in the parlor, as the sum- 
mer house contained only one large receiv- 
ing-room. It happened on several occasions, 
while the maid was talking to her callers, 
that visitors were announced to her mistress; 
and in the same room with her servant the 
lady was obliged to meet and entertain her 
friends. There was no other solution to the 
problem, and let no one say, in the light of 
such occurrences, that servants are down- 
trodden members of society or lack for so- 
cial privileges. 
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IVORY 
“SOAP 


a bath with Ivory soap ?| 
You have missed a | 
luxury. Thesmooth, | 
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| soothing and re. 
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“A perfect type of the highest order 
ppc gpm acture.” 


Walter Baker &Co: 








Be sure that you get the 
genuine article, made at 


DORCHESTER, MASS., 


By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 
Established 1780. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 








offers three virtues linked in one: 
FRAGRANT, 
CLEANSING, 
PRESERVING 


Properties. 
Liquid and powder in the some package. 


HALL & RUCKEL 
NEW YORK Proprietors LONDON 























A sample of Sozodont and Sozoderma 
Soap for the postage, 3 cents. 




















White Soap. 


An absolutely pure, snow-white, floating soap, For toilet, 
bath, nursery and fine laundry work. Cleanses 
thoroughly and leaves the skin soft as velvet. 


Made in two sizes—a 5-cent cake, which is most 
suitable for nursery and toilet, and a larger cake 
for laundry and bathroom use. 












BEETHOVEN 


PIANO & ORGAN Co. 
P. 0. Box 1049. 
Washington, N. J. 


Teceived. 
every 
twenty-five years. 
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BOOKS FOR TRAVE 


LAURENCE HUTTON 


Literary Landmarks of Jerusalem. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornament- 
al, 75 cents. 

Literary Landmarks of London. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornament 
al, $1 75. 

Literary Landmarks of Edinburgh. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornament- 
al, $1 Oo. 

Literary Landmarks of Venice. 1!- 
lustrated, Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 00. 


Literary Landmarks of Florence. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornament 
al, $1 00. 


Literary Landmarks of Rome. 1)- 
lustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


$1 00. 


Mentone, Cairo, and Corfu. By ConsTANce FEeniMorE WOOLSON, 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 

The Praise of Paris. By THropore CHILD. Profusely Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 

A House-Hunter in Europe. By WittiAm Henry BisHor. With Plans and an 
Illustration. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Notes in Japan. Written and Illustrated by ALFRED Parsons. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 00. 


The Danube, from the Black Forest to the Black Sea. By F. D. MILLET. 
by the Author and ALFRED Parsons. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


The Warwickshire Avon. Notes by A. T. Quit_er-Covucu. Illustrations by 
ALFRED Parsons. Crown 8vo, Half Leather, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 oo. 
(Jn a Box.) 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 
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LERS 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


Three Gringos in Venezuela and 
Central America. Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 

About Paris. I ilustrated. 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

The Rulers of the. Mediterranean. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 2s. 


The West from a Car-Window. II- 
lustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 


Our English Cousins. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 











Post 8vo, 














. Illustrated. 


London. By Wa rer Besanr. With 
130 Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 
Dixie; or, Southern Scenes and 
Sketches. By Junian Rapu. Illus 
trated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50 











Illustrated. 











Illustrated 





With $10.00 orders of Teas, Coffees, Spices, etc. Great reduction 
in prices. Send for New Premium and Price-list, etc, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 & 33 Vesey St., New York, N.Y. P.O. Box 289. 
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CYCLE SADDLES 


are made by the 


“MAKERS OF MOST OF THE 
HIGH-GRADE SADDLES” 

es SS 

Health 

Anatomical | No one else offers the cyclist 


Prematk EVERY 
fyi § POPULAR 


Q of Cycle Saddle in a quality 
) above the standard of all others. 
2 Illustrated Catalogue, showing 
¢ 60 styles, sent free. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


shapes, inter 
changeable 

| with 7 graded 
springs. 











CSCENT 


BICYCLES» 


Self-Made 
Reputation 








70,000 sold in 1896. The Popular 
Wheel at the Standard Price and no 
better wheel at any price. The un- 
precedented demand for Crescents is 
the result of selling an Honestly 
made wheel at an Honest price. . 
Agents Everywhere. Catalogue Free. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. 
Pactory: Chicago. Eastern Branch: New York, 


eek week & 


JOHANIN 


HOF EXS: 


BEXTRA GT 





A MODERN HOTEL BY THE SBA. 


oe 





HOTEL COLUMBIA 
Asbury Park, N. J. 


Directly on the Ocean Front. 


Strictly First Class. 

Up to Date in every particular. 

Cuisine and Service unsurpassed, 

Illustrated Booklet and Terms free on application. 


W. HARVEY JONES, Prop. 


“ | OW TO BARN A BICYCLE.” Write 
W. G. BAKER, Springfield, Mass. 
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K IN THE AFTERNOON.—Drawn From Lire sy C. Dana Grnson. 
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CRITICAL INSCRIPTIONS. 


| N a suburban city which I shall not at 
tempt to identify there lives a young | 
man who has been variously termed a biblio- 
THAME ae 
to whom horses are more than books, a biblio 
idiot. Which of the three he really is is 
apart from the purpose of this article to de- 
termine; but if he has deserved the last title, 
that of biblio-idiot, it is my judgment that 
the only symptom of that quality ever be 
trayed by him rests in his habit of writing 
rhymed criticisms on the fly-leaves of his 
books as he reads them. His idiocy, if such 
it be, is often entertaining; sometimes more 
entertaining than the books themselves could 
possibly be, It is not always possible to 
agree with the fly-leaf sentiments he ex- 
presses, but I must confess they have made 
his library, to me, one of the most diverting 
spots | have the good fortune to visit. 

On my last visit to my friend’s home I had 
occasion to pick up the first volume of the 
Encyclopedia Brittanica—it may have been 

» read up something of Ananias, for a pos- 
s'ble article on ‘‘ Famous Romancers of Ye 
Olden Time,” and again it may not have 
been—and on opening the book F disown’ 
on the fly-leaf these lines in my host's bold 
chirography 


If 1 were like Methuselah, 
Long-lived, with naught to do, 
I'd take this ‘cyclopedia 
And read the whole thing through. 
I'd then be like King Solomon, 
On whom did Balki« call, 
The man alone of all @& men 
Who really knew it all. 


Certainly no man could fail to be impressed 
not only by the propriety of the-sentiment, 
but also 
pression in a volume of such surpassing dig 
nity as is Tome One of that invaluable com- 
pil ation of information 

My friend is an ardent Barrieite, though in 
no respect a Scotomaniac—if I may coin a 
word that has quite as much right to exist 
as the other overworked term, “ Anglomani 
ac.” Everything that the young Scotch hu- 
morist has written is to be found upon these 
shelves, and in three of the volumes are in 
scriptions. In A Window in Thrums I find 
these lines: 


Had I the trumpet of the God of Fame, 
Had 1 the handling of his sounding drama, 
I'd set them both in tune to praise the name 
Of him who penned these tales of queer, quaint 
thrums 


A second volume of Mr. Barrie’s is less 
fortunate, if the inscription contains the 
truth. This is the short skit Better Dead, in 
which is written: 


In reading here, the notion fills my head 

That "twill be well when this book is forgot— 

Iu other words, the work were “ Better Dead” 
Than not. 


That delightful collection of short sketch- 
es, My Lady Nicotine, contains, besides a 
newspaper portrait of Mr. Barrie and an 
original manuscript of one of the author's 
shorter skits, the following appreciative 
quatrain 
A charming creature te ‘* My Lady Nicotine,” 

Aud glad am I, indeed, not to have missed her; 
May they be short, I pray, the days that intervene 

Before the Introduction of her sister. 


Beneath the newspaper portrait my friend, 
in a moment of rhythmic indignation, has 
written 


This Barrie’s portrait? No! It cannot be! 
at this unkind cut I have squinted, 
Il am convinced that dear Barrie 
Is not so out of drawing as he's printed. 


The more 


The mor 


My host evidently considers Mr. Barrie’s 


MSS. readable rather than legible, for on the | 


exterior of the envelope containing the sketch 
in the author’s autograph—not always easy | 
to decipher—he has written: 


There's no mistake about it, Mr. B., 
If I could only think the thonghts you do, 
I'm certain—jadged by our chirography— 
I'd be a finer writer far than you 


In which sentiment my friend is in error, 
for the simple reason that for bad penman- 
ship he has been without a rival since Horace 
Greeley died 

Further investigation of the shelves in this 
delightful book-room disclosed a small con- 
tribution to literature by my host himself— 
a daintily printed, handsomely bound vol- 
ume inscribed to the author's wife, and in 
which I found the lines 


To criticise this little book I hesitate; 
An overweening modesty makes me demur ; 
But my dear wife asserts that it is trily great, 
And | of course, as always, must agree with her. 


As for myself, I do not always find it pos- 
sible to agree with ali that my friend's wife 
says about her husband and his literary pro- 
ductions, for she is an indulgent little wo- 
man. 

That our biblio-idiot knows how to be se- 
vere and unflinchingly truthful at times is 
shown by his inscription in a “large paper 
superfiuity "on the making and issuing of 
books, printed a year or so ago, in which he 
says 


I greatly do admire this writer here, 
Though some have voted him a dreadful bore, 
Because be tells us with po slightest fear 


a bibliophile, and, by a severe friend | 


at finding anything so airy in ex- | 


HARPER'S 


In similarly severe vein a 
tions in a life of Hawthorne 


tion—the first reading: 
I'm glad to say that by this bit 
Of Hawthorne's life I am not smitten, 


The more so since I'm told that it 
Is quite the worst one ever written, 


*‘A Bad Book; A 


The second is entitled 
Great Subject,” and runs: 


How wondrous great must Balzac then have been, 
How well deserved th’ immortal’s golden crown, 
Since, spite of style whose like was never seen, 
I can’t unfinished lay thix volume down. 


The height of severity is found in the lines 
in a large paper copy of an exceedingly dull 
book limited to two hundred copies, one of 
which got into my host's library in the guise 
of a gift. The sentiment of the recipient, 
as written beneath the publisher's announce- 
| meut of the limit to the edition, is as follows: 








Two hundred copies of this book were made 
The circulation properly should be: 

One ninety-eight for the old-paper trade; 
One for the author; one—worse luck !—for me. 


In Mr. William Dean Howells’s delightful 
volume, Criticism and Fiction, our rbyming 
critic has penned this: 


TO W.D.H 
Your chance is great for Immortality; 
To die and stay dead’s surely not your mission, 
Yet, as I read, you truly seem to be 
At most times in a critical condition. 


A long story of adventure, one of the mis- 
takes of a great author to whom my host is 
properly devoted, has this upon the fly-leaf: 





This book was written on th instalment plan 
For some great magazine —that’s very clear. 

Three months at most would be its proper span: 
"Twas padded out to last one mortal year 


Time must have pressed when on the fly 
leaf of Obiter Dicta the rhymer found time 
to write only, 


Birrell 
‘S virile! 


And yet it is quite a feat to express so great 
| a truth in so small a compass 

For Mrs. Burton Harrison’s charming 
story, The Anglomaniacs, my host has a par 
donvable weakness, and in it he has written: 


I put this little volume by 
Upon that not too crowded shelf 
Of mach admired tomes that I 
Wish bad been written by myself. 


Other verses there are here by the score, 
but my visit to the bookish domain of my 
inscribing friend was necessarily short, and 
time was wanting for the discovery and 
transcription of the others. I will content 
myself in closing by saying that while in 
the present instance the habit of writing 
| verses of this nature has proved diverting to 





re the inscrip- 


and one of Bual- 
zac—Wwhose authors’ names I shall not men- 








| 
| 


me, it may not seem so to others ; indeed, to | 


| some it seems a sacrilege to mar the purity | 


of a fly-leaf of a book of any sort with in 
| dividual opinions, unless they be those of 
individuals whose opinions are of value. I 
should greatly deplore hearing that my ap- 


vaporings. 

My friend can afford to do what perhaps 
| Others cannot, since his simple autograph 
has been known to bring thirty cents in the 
auction-room, and his signed poems have a 
market-value of no less than five dollars for 
four lines, and ten dollars for those of eight 
lives and upwards, 

Joun Kenprick Banos. 





CLARET AND PEACHES. 
| " seems as if peaches ought to be good 
enough in themselves, or at least only 
seasoned with a layer of powdered sugar. 
But they are additionally delightful if a 
wineglass of claret is — over them and | 
then allowed to stand half an hour before 
serving. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


preciation of my friend’s habit had led oth- | 
ers less gifted with the critical faculty to | 
destroy worthy tomes with their own rhymed | 
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SUPPLEMENT 


‘UNDER EMINENT SCIENTIFIC CONTROL. 





“The gentleness of its action 
makes it particularly adapted for 


women.” 


Of all druggists at 15 cents and 25 cents per bottle. 


In universal use. 





The Best Investment 





INDUSTRIAL BRANCH. 


Ages 1 to 70. Amounts $15 to $1,000. 


Premiums payable weekly. 


In the World is Life Insurance. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Offers every form of 


Life Insurance for sale. 


ORDINARY BRANCH. 


$1,000 to $50,000. 
Premiums payable yearly, half- 
yearly, quarterly, weekly, at the 


Collected at the homes of the Insured. $ local offices of the Company. 
| Send for information. 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America, 


Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
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fresh natural Violets. 
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VIOLETTE DE LA REINE 


Leading druggists and department stores now sell 
it, or send 12 cents in stamps for a small sample to 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO., Wholesale Agents, 22-24 Washington Place, New York City. 
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wreath—on every tin. 








The things we all have known #0 well before. 








“Pigs in Clover” 


The great American hog realizes that he will no lon be called 

upon to furnish __—— fat for the world. i 

by Cottolenc. a. expert cooks and housewives long ago 
t 


was unwholesome, expensive, unsatisfactory. 
Everybody should know to-day that less ¥: 


COTTOLENE 


ces far better results than lard, that it makes the 
ood digestible, wholesome and delicious. 
The genuine Cottolene is sold aeoey where in one to ten pound tins, 
Not guaranteed if sold in any other way 
Made only ——— N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
St. Louis, New York, 
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In spite of the keen competition, 
this still remains the brightest and 
best illustrated 1 magazine in the lan- 


guage.—LONDON DAILY NEWS. 


HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE 


Harper's improves with age, and 
it is hardly too much to say that ev- 
ery number is better than its prede- 
cessor.—THE TIMES, Troy, WN. Y. 
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COSTUMES FOR THE SUMMER 
AFTERNOON. 
VERY neat gown, and one that can be worn on 
all occasions, is of dark blue canvas. This ma- 
terial is used for skirt and jacket, and all edges are 
covered with black velvet. The full sleeves and vest 
are made of cream-colored net striped by black 
velvet. A scarf at the neck and another in the slash 
of the skirt give considerable brightness to the gown, 
for they are made of finely pleated gauze in Persian 
colors. At the back there is a long sash of the same. 
Steel buttons are used on the jacket. 

A suitable gown for afternoons at home is made of 
pale green changeable silk with a small écru figure. 
A bolero jacket is made of green satin, and has a vest 
of green gauze. From the shoulders extending in 
tabs below the waist are two jabots of écru lace fas- 
tened to the belt with jewelled buttons. A girdle belt 
of black satin is worn, and contrasts strikingly with 
the pale color of the gown. Folds of satin circle the 
skirt at the hips, and a wide band of the same finish- 
es the skirt at the bottom. 

A smart costume for afternoon wear is made of 
écru grenadine. The waist is trimmed with bands of 
écru silk down the front, with a row of gold buttons, 
A triple eplilar is edged with folds of the same silk. 
The skirt is made with a Spanish flounce, and 
trimmed with three folds of écru silk. A crush col- 
lar, belt and bow, and frills iu the sleeves are of tur- 
quoise-blue silk. 


A SUMMER TOILETTE FROM PARIS. 
See illustrations on front page. 

‘UMMER gowns this season are exceedingly light 
WO and airy in effect. A charming model, suitable 
for a garden party or reception, is made of entre- 
deux of lace and white satin ribbon; a bolero jacket 
is of light blue embroidered velvet cut in points, 
forming wings on the shoulders. The embroidery 
is done in turquoise and pearls. Caught under the 
bolero are ends of black Chantilly lace. The bottom 
of the skirt is finished with a flounce of entre-deux 
and ribbon. This gown is from the establishment 
of Madame Blanche Lebouvier, 3 Rue Bondreau. 

The hat worn with this costume is of finely pleat 
ed white straw, with ruche of pleated taffetas, and 
the trimming is made of aigrettes of shaded taffetas. 
The hat is from the house of Bouvet Cope, 15 Rue 
Royale. 


VAIR AND VERRE. 
W HEN the story of Cinderella was first translated 


into our language, and the slippers of vair, or 
fur, became slippers of verre, or glass, the translator 
would have been amazed to know that slippers cf 
glass were not a fairy impossibility. But it is nota 
great while since in this country a patent was taken 
out upon glass slippers. That is really not extraor- 
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dinary, since, in fact, the uses to which glass is now 
put are almost innumerable. There was exhibited, 
some years ago, a bonnet made of glass, with all 
its trimmings and furbelows, the flowers as natu- 
ral as life, the ribbons with the lustre of satin; and 
since then an actress added to her wardrobe the 
splendors of a dress woven all of spun glass. The 
glass thread is drawn out to a fineness that makes it 
perfectly pliable and elastic, it has no liability of 
breaking, and it can be almost as delicate and as 
airy as the finest gauze, and can be given any color. 
How magnificent might not a dress be, woven of iri 
descent glass, the wearer fairly wreathed and gar 
mented in a cloud of luminous rainbows! It is not 
likely, however, that this fabulously splendid material 
will ever be so cheap that such dresses would be com 
mon enough to go out of fashion. But the imagi 
nation fails in the endeavor to conjure before it any- 
thing more resplendent; no empress nor Oriental 
beauty in history or romance, no goddesses visiting 
mankind, not Juno in her immemorial toilette, was 
ever clad in anything so shining and so gorgeous as 
that dress of spun glass might be, with all its play of 
light and color. 

It is in curious contrast to this that another object 
has been made of glass—a coffin, whose inventor 
claims for it indestructibility. Of course it is com- 
paratively indestructible; but when we see the glass 
tear-bottles in any collection of antiques, where decay 
has disintegrated the once pure white and transparent 
glass and rendered it a mass of splendid color, one 
can imagine the incongruous appearance of that ar- 
ticle after some dozen centuries, holding its dead 
wrapped now in a sheet of flame, and now as if in the 
sapphire of the heart of the sky. It is not likely that 
glass coffins will ever be largely in demand; but if 
the satin-smooth and shining ribbons should ever be 
easily had, and the lustrous flowers, and the spun- 
glass web, how eagerly the young and gay would 
make them their own! To be sure, they might be 
regarded as rather dazzling, and they might be used 
only for occasions of extraordinary splendor; but it 
might be a comfort to those who look for magnificence 
and shall have exhausted the beauties of silk and 
satin, samite and cloth of gold, to know that they 
have always so sightly a material to fall back upon 
for scenic effects. 

Meanwhile the more modest of us may content 
ourselves with the imitations of gems, wonderful 
and not to be detected, that are now made of glass 
and with strings of the lovely Venetian beads where 
a glass bubble coated within by a solution of certain 
fish-scales has the many-tinted softness of the pearl, 
and all of its beauty, except the romance and poetry 
und pathos of the sea which clings to the real thing, 
The poet, talking about the fairy tales of science, 
may well have had some of these simple wonders in 
his fancy; for while a bit of quartz is a simple and 
primitive substance, it is as great a wonder as some 
more important things that such flinty stuff can be 
transformed into something as light as the haze that 
floats in the air. 
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AFTERNOON COSTUME OF ECRU GRENADINE. 

















LOCHINVAR.* 


BY S. R. CROCKETT, Author or ‘* THe Men or THE Moss Hacs,” ‘‘ THE GRAY MAN,” ETc. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
GREAT DUNDEK FOR GOD AND MB, 


T Keppoch the months passed slowly enough for our 
A two exiles. They heard no news of the country of 
the south; of Barra, nothing; no word of Kate McGhie. 
The country about them was in a constant ferment—gath 
erings here and there on behalf of King James, false re- 
ports about the doings of the Hamiltonians and Con- 
venticlers in Edinburgh, reports that the Westland Whigs 
were marching to exterminate the lads of the glens in re- 
venge for the doings of the Highland Host. They had 
sworn, so it was reported, to take back to Ayrshire and 
Galloway the booty of the Seventy-Nine, which still con- 
stituted the best part of the plenishings of most Highland 
cottages to the north of the lands of Breadalbane and 
McCallum More. 

It was hard to wait in blank ignorance. But Wat 
knew that his best bope of coming to his own again, and 
so to the winning his love, was to abide the chance of war, 
and by good service to the King, to deserve the restora- 
tion of his fiefs and heritages. 

Luckily for the two outlaws, no French officers came to 
Keppoch, nor any, indeed, who knew either Scarlett or 
Wat, or their lives had not been worth an hour’s purchase. 
But as week after week went by they became great favor- 
ites with MacDonald, and were taken on several occasions 
to see Sir Ewan Cameron of Lochiel, a wise, silent, benig- 
nant man, who at first said little, but who contented him 
self with watching them silently and subtly from under 
his eyebrows 

‘‘f remember your father,” he said suddenly, flashing 
a look on Wat 

‘You remember my father?” repeated Wat. 
not know he had ever been in the Highlands.” 

* Nor was he,” said Lochiel; ‘it was in Edinburgh, 
when his head was on the Nether Bow, that I mind him— 
and a fine wise-like head it was.” 

The young man straightened himself fiercely, suspect- 
ing an intention to insult him. 

** Na, na,” said Lochiel, smilingly; ‘‘ that’s where every 
honest man’s head ought to land at the last. James 
Graham's was there afore your father’s; and mine, I doubt 
not, will follow one day. But they will send Keppoch’s 
black paddock-stool in a poke to fricht the bairns of In- 
verness.” 7 

‘* Ye are acquaint with my Lord Dundee, they tell me?” 
was Lochiel!’s next question. 

‘* Aye,” said Wat, “and well acquaint. Though I 
know not how he would receive me now, Yet many a 
time have I ridden blithely enough at his side when I was 
a lad, until I had the misfortune to be outlawed and at- 
tainted by the Privy Council—” 

“* What was it for? No ony matter o’ religion and god- 
liness, I hope—nae sic Whiggery about a brisk lad like 
you, surely?” said Keppoch. 

‘It was for the small matter of sticking a sword into a 
man or two belonging to my lord Duke of Wellwood,” 
interrupted Scarlett, “and maybe for helping his Grace 
himself to an ounce of lead.” 

‘* Hoot!" cried Keppoch, ‘‘ John Graham will never 
steer ye for ony sic cause. He is great on the drill and 
discipline; but as to the richtin’ o’ a bit private misunder- 
standing, that’s surely every gentleman's ain business.” 

“That was not the view the Council took of the mat- 
ter,” said Wat, smiling. 

‘Oh, they wad be o’ the ither man’s clan, or his connec- 
tions and well-wishers in some shape; ye couldna blame 
them. They wad do the best they could for their side, 
nae doot,” answered Keppoch. 

And Lochiel listened to all with a gravely smiling face, 
like a man well pleased. 

At Keppoch there was one day a muster and a show of 
weapons, after which came sword-play and fighting with 
the Lochaber axe, assault with targe and without targe. 
All of which Wat and Scarlett watched with infinite zest 
and unwearied amusement. 

When it was well over and all the champions from the 
glens had performed before the chief and Lochiel (who 
were then in great amity), Keppoch invited Wat to try a 
bout with him. Wat professed his inexperience with the 
heavier blade of the claymore, but usked to be permitted 
to retain his own lighter and finer ‘‘ Andrea,” which, in- 
deed, had scarcely ever left his side since he recovered it 
in the locker of the boat from which they had been cast 
ashore on the Isle of Fiara. 

So, before long, the ~~ black chieftain faced Lochin- 
var, towering over him like a son of Anak —his very 
sword casting a shadow like a weaver’s beam. 

They saluted in form and fell to, 

Clash! the blades met, and almost immediately Kep- 
»och swept his sword in a full cut at Wat’s shoulder. 
The young man measured his distance, siepped aside, and 
the next moment his Andrea pricked Keppoch’s side be- 
low the armpit. It was a mere prick with the point, but 
had the blade stood a hand-breath in the giant’s body, as it 
might have done, the sons of Ian would bave needed an- 
otber chief 

Coll o’ the Cows was more than a little astonished. 
But thinking the matter some accidental chance of supe- 
riority which could not be repeated, he professed his 
readiness to proceed, 

**Man!" cried Lochiel, who had been attentively watch- 
ing the combat, “‘not Coll o’ the Cows, but Coll o’ the 
Corbies ye would have been, if that laddie had liked. For, 
oh, man, ye would hae been deid as Dugald More, and the 
clan looking for a tree to hang him on by this time.” 

With this most disabling thou ht in his mind to warn 
him from a too complete victory, 
and for a long time contented himself with keeping off the 
furious strokes of the chief's assault—as easily done, to all 
appearance, ag a roof keeps off the pelting of a summer 
shower. Then, as Keppoch took breath a moment, his 
first fury having worn itself out, Wat attacked in his 
turn, and puzzling his opponent, as was his wont, with 
the lightning swiftness of his thrust and recovery, caught 
his claymore near the hilt, and in a moment it was flying 
out of his hand 

Keppoch gazed after his weapon with as much surprise 
as if a band had been reached out of the blue sky to snatch 
it from his grasp 

* Begun in Haeren’s Bazan No. 2, Vol. XXX. 


“I did 


at once more guarded, . 


“God,” he cried, “ but ye are a most mighty sworder! 
Ne’er a one like ye within the Highland line. Who was 
your master at the play?” 

Wat pointed to where old Jack Scarlett sat smiling com- 
placently beside Lochiel. 

‘There is my teacher,” he said, ‘‘and I at my best am 
but a bairn with a windlestraw in my master’s hands.” 

Scarlett wagged his beard at Keppoch’s evident con- 
sternation. 

** No, no,” be said; ‘‘ I am old and stiff. Do not believe 
him. Why, lad, ye beat me the last time I tried ye with 
that same trick—which, indeed, I myself had taught ye. 
But I was vexed for the lad,” he added, under his Breath, 
‘and maybe I did not just try my best.” 

Of course, after this, nothing would serve the chiefs but 
that Wat and Scarlett must fight a long bout with the 
blunted point, which presently they did amid tremendous 
excitement. 

“ Oich! oich!” shouted the creme, pees in the 
air and yelling at every good stroke and lightning parry. 

‘** Bone o’ Dugald More! what heevenly fechtin’!” cried 
Keppoch. ‘1 declare I am like to greet—me that hasna 
grat since w pt me! sixty, when Ian Mackintosh of Auch- 
nacarra died afore I could kill him. O for the like o’ you 
twa to lead a foray intil the country o’ the Camerons—J 
mean the Appin Stewarts, foul fa’ them! We wad gang in 
the daytime. For, oh, it wad be a peety that sic bonny 
sword-play should be wasted in killing folk in the nicht 
season!” 

And the tears actually streamed from the eye of Black 
Colin as he watched the swords click, meeting each other 
like trysted lovers. 

‘*This is worth a’ the kye frae Achnasheen to Glen 
Urquhart,” he cried. ‘‘ Ah—that wasa stroke! "Tis better 
than ganging to a kirk!” 

More than once Wat nearly got home. But old Jack, 
standing a little stiffly on his legs and biting at a bit of 
sour grass, always turned the point an inch aside at the 
critical moment. At last came the opening, and the 
master’s return flew like lightning. Wat’s blade was 
forced upwards in spite of his lowered wrist, and lo! 
Scarlett’s point stood against the third button of his coat 
as steadily as a master in a school points at the blackboard 
with his ferule. 

A great shout went up from the throng. The hands of 
both combatants were shaken. Keppoch’s defeat was 
avenged. Such swordsmanship had never been seen by 
any son of Ian before. The fame of master and pupil 
was made on the spot. Lochiel and Keppoch vied with 
each other in civilities, and the event became a daily one, 
but after this with a pair of foils which the master-at-arms 
manufactured. 

In many such ways the months passed, and the spring 
came again, with delicate green kindling along the water- 
courses as the birch began to cast her tresses to the winds, 
and the grass tufts fought hard with the conquering 
heather. 

But upon a day late in the month of May the party at 
Keppoch was broken up by a sudden definite call. Three 
horsemen rode up to the door one blazing noontide. Sear- 
lett and Keppoch were playing cards, the chief eagerly and 
noisily, Scarlett with the dogged use and wont of a hun- 
dred camps. Wat Gordon was cleaning his arms and ac- 
coutrements in the hall. For though they two had landed 
with little beside the swords by their sides, now—thanks 
to their quality as swordsmen, and also somewhat to the 
weight of the gold in Wat’s belt (which had so nearly been 
the death of him in the Suck of Suliscanna)—they had 
been equipped with all the necessities of war. 

The first of the three riders who entered into the hall of 
Keppoch was no other than my Lord Dundee. He looked 
thirty years older than when Wat had seen him last, riding 
by to the house of Balmaghie—grayer, more wearied, 
sadder too, with his face drawn and pale in spite of the 
sun and the wind. 

He greeted Keppoch courteously but without great 
cordiality, glanced his eye over Jack Scarlett, and seemed 
to take his quality in a moment, gravely saluting the good 
soldier of any rank and all ranks. Then he looked about 
him slowly. 

“Why, Lochinvar!” he cried, astonished, “‘ what wind 
hath blown you here—not recruiting for the Prince of 
Orange, I hope, nor yet trying to cut my favor with 
Keppoch?” 

“Nay,” said Wat, “ but if an outlaw and an exile may, 
ready to fight to the death for King James.” 

* Why, well said,” answered my Lord Dundee, smiling, 
** yet. if lremember rightly, I think you owed his Majesty 
not so much favor.” 

**In the matter of the Privy Council and my Lord Well- 
wood?” said Wat, shrugging his shoulders. ‘‘ Why, as to 
that, I took my risks like another. And if I had to pay 
the piper, why, it was at least no one but myself who 
called the tune.” 

** Not 7 Lord—my late Lady Wellwood, I mean,” said 
Dundee, glancing at him with the faintest pale ghost of 
mirthfulness on his face. 

Wat shook his head. 

“Of | own choice I took the barred road, and I do 
not complain that I had to settle the lawing when I came 
to the toll-gates. But at least I am glad that you bear me 
no grudge, my lord,” said Wat; ‘‘ for doubtless, after all, 
it was a matter of the King’s justice.” 

“Grudge!” cried one of those who were with the Vis- 
count. ‘*It had been a God's blessing if you had stood 
sae weapon a hand-breadth out on the other side of his 

race when you were about it.” 

Whereupon, with no further word, Dundee and Kep- 

h retired to confer apart, and that night when the 
iscount rode away from the house, his three had become 
four. For Wat Gordon rode by his side as in old days 
on the braes of Garryhorn before any of these things be- 
fell. But Jack Scarlett abode still with Keppoch and 
— to help them to bring their clansmen into the 
e 


CHAPTER XLV. 
KILLIEKRANKIE. 

Tue July morning wakened broad and fair. The swifts 
circled in widening sweeps about the Castle of Blair. 
Wat Gordon slept ia the hall, wrapped in his plaid—a gift 
from Keppoch. The MacDonald lay that night with his 


own men out on the lea, but many of the younger chiefs, 
McLean of Duart and Donald of Sleat, were also encamped 
round the hall. 

It was after four of the clock when a hand touched 
Wat's shoulder. He looked up alert on the instant with 
the trained wakefulness of the scldier. His eyes met 
those of the Lord Dundee, who, without a word, strode 
slowly up the stairs. 

Wat rose and followed his general, making his toilet 
with a single shake of the plaid over his shoulder. Pres- 
ently they stood together on the battlements, where Dun- 
dee leaned his elbow on the highest part of the wal! and 
looked to the east, The sun was just rising between Ben- 
y-Gloe and Ben-y-Vrackie. 

Dundee stood a long time looking around him before he 
spoke. Wat kept in the background, standing modestly 
by the edge of the tiles, where they went crow-stepping 
up to the rigging. He dared not intrude upon the plans 
of his commander. 

At last Dundee pointed with his hand, sweeping it over 
the sward beneath, which was black with Highlanders, 
all squadded according to their clans. Most of them still 
lay in their plaids, scattered broadcast as if they had been 
slain on the field of battle, with their claymores held in 
their arms as a mother holds a favorite child. But here 
and there a few early foragers were already busy gather- 
ing birch and dwarf oak to build the waning camp fires, 
while down by the river, where the Lowland cavalry were 
picketed, many blue columns of smoke were rising. 

“A bonny sight!” said the general, slowly. ** Yes, a 
bonny sight! Three thousand men that are men, and not 
a feared heart nor an unwilling blade among them. And 
yet,” he added, a little sadly, ‘‘if 1 were away, all that 
would break and vanish like yon cloud crawling on the 
shoulder of Ben-Vrackie.” He pointed to where the 
morning mist was trailing itself into quickly dissolving 
wreaths and vanishing wisps over the mountain. “ Aye, 
like the mist they came, and like the mist they will go, if 
I be not here the morrow's morn to lead them. Lochiel 
is wise indeed. He would command us all with skill and 
fortitude. But then Glen Garry and Keppoch would cock 
their bonnets at that. Sandy McLean there might hold 
the clansmen and take them to Edinburgh, yet Sandy is 
not chief even of bis own clan, but an apple-cheeked lad 
who thinks only of taking the eyes of maidens. Grown 
babes all of them—yet men whom I have welded into a 
weapon of strength to fight well the King’s warfare.” 

‘Think you the enemy will attack us this day?” said 
Wat, with the deference of a young soldier to an elder, 
whose favor, though great, may not be presumed upon. 

* They will come, indeed,” said the General, “ but it is 
we that shall attack. I would it bad been a day or two 
later. For the Western men are not yet come in, and 
Lochiel hath not yet half his tail behind him. Neverthe- 
less, "twill serve. Mackay I mind of old in the Dutch 
provinces—a good drill-sergeant that fights by the book 
But a brave man—yes, a very brave man.” 

For as an unquestioned beauty is the first to acknow- 
ledge beauty in others,so John Graham could readily al- 
low courage to his opponents. 

Yet this morning a constant melancholy seemed to 
overspread the beautiful countenance that had been the 
desire of women, the fear or adoration of men. In his 
converse with Lochinvar not a trace remained of that 
haughtiness which had so often distinguished his deal- 
ings with other men, nor of that relentlessness which he 
himself had so often mistaken for the firmness of military 
necessity. 

Wat's bosom swelled within him as he looked on that 
host of plaided men. He seemed to see Scotland swept 
to the Solway, and the King coming in triumph to his own 
again. The old tower of Lochinvar rose up before him. 

e thought proudly of building up again the broken- 
down walls, and for his love’s sake setting the Lordship of 
Lochinvar once more among its peers. fe would be pass- 
ing sweet to walk with her by the hill-side and look down 
upon their home, with the banner once more floating at 
the staff and the hum of men about it. 

“It is indeed a most noble sight!” he cried, in rapture. 

Dundee glanced at him, and marked the heightened 
color of the lad with kindly tolerant favor. He thought 
he spoke of the mustered clans. 

“ Aye, glorious, truly,” said he. “But buif@ not on 
sand. Ere ten days be past, if these lads of the mist find 
not plunder, Clan Ranald will be off to spoil Clan Cam- 
eron, and Keppoch the Wild-Cat will be at the throat of 
Clan Mackintosh. I bave welded me a weapon which, 
tempered to the turning of a steel blade this morning, may 
be but a handful of sand when the wind blows off the sea 
to-morrow at this time.” 

He stood silent awhile, and his face grew fixed and 
stern as when he gave orders in battle. 

‘To-day I draw sword for a King that dared not draw 
sword for himself—for a house that has ever used its mis- 
tresses well and its soldiers ill. Let us make no mistake. 
You and I, Wat, go out this day on a great venture, and 
on our heads it is. We have a true soldier to fight; for 
you and I have seen William of Orange; and in this the 
day of our distress we have no help from our friends— 
save these three hundred Irish kerns with their bent pikes 
and their bows and arrows, no better than bairns that 
shoot crows among the corn.” 

He shrugged his shoulders and lifted his graceful body 
erect 


“Bo be it! After all, it is not my business. Enough 
for me that I do the King’s will and walk straightly among 
so many that go crookedly. To-night I will end it if I 
can, and drive the Dutchman to his own place. But if 
not, why, then it shall end me. I know, I know,” he 
went on, quickly, as if Walter had reminded him of some- 
thing. ‘I have a wife and a bairn down there. I am as 
other men. I would fain see Jane Cochrane, clad in 
white, passing here and there among the walks of the gar- 
den gathering flowers, and the child toddling about her 
feet, were it but once, before I go to hear the trumpet 
blow at the setting of the sun.” 

He turned towards the lands of the south, where he bad 
earned hatred and deadly fear. 

“a ong be as they say, that I have ridden over-harsh- 
ly on the King’s service, and trodden on some that I might 
have lifted. But God wot it was ever the King’s service 
and not mine own. I ever judged it better that there 
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should be a little timeous blood-letting than that a whole 
people should perish. But now I see that the King and I 
were not wise. For a war that stirs folk’s religion never 
comes to anend. And for all the good I did, I might just 
as well never have set foot in Galloway or the south. But 
enough; ‘tis over now, and there remain—three thousand 
claymores and an empty title. Well, we shall find out 
whether kings are indeed anointed, as they say. m 
Wat, the sun is high, the light broad and fair on Athol 
braes. But ere it fades you and I may find out many 
things that priest and presbyter could not unriddle to us.” 

He made to descend, but took a second thought. 

**Bid the bugle sound!” he ordered, quickly changing 
his tone. “Invite the chiefs to a council. Send Dun- 
fermline to me, and go yourself and get some breakfast.” 


It was almost at the way-going of theday. The sons of 
the mist crouched low among the heather, and watched 
the Saxon soldiers struggling up through the dark and 
narrow glen. They were weary and sore driven, for they 
had been there under the sun’s fierce assault since noon 
that day. 

So near were the clansmen to their foes that they could 
see the accoutrement of each regiment as it straggled 
slowly out under the eyes of the general, and formed on 
the little green shelf over the deep cleft of the Garry. 

Wat stood with Dundee upon the crest of the hill above. 
The general had now fallen silent, but a look of eager ex- 
pectancy lit his face. 

**T have them,” he said, low to himself; ‘‘it is coming 
right. We shall balance accounts with the Dutchman ere 
it be dark.” 

To him came Keppoch, pale to the lips with rage. 

“This is no war, my Lord General,” he said; “‘ they are 
through the pass, and you hold us here! Why, with the 
rocks of the hill-side my single clan could have annihilated 
them — swept them in heaps into the black pools of the 
Garry.” 

My Lord Dundee smiled a tolerant smile, as a mother 
might at the ignorance of a wayward, fretful child. 

** Bide ye, Keppoch,” he said, kindly; ‘‘ ye sball have 
your fill of that work, but we must not make two meals 
of this Orange. Our advantage is great enough. We 
shall meet them on plain field, and ere we be done with 
them ye shall walk across the Garry bootless and in dry 
socks if it please you.” 

Presently the Lowland army had dribbled itself com- 
pletely out of the pass, and stood ranked, regiment by 
regiment, awaiting the onset. Mackay had done all that 
skill and science could do in such desperate case, for the 
men of the mountains had all the choice of the ground. 

Clan by clan, Dundee set his men on the hill-crests, 
solidly phalanxed, but with wide gaps between the divi- 
sions—a noble array of great names and mighty chiefs— 
McLean, Clan Ranald, Clan Cameron, Glengarry, Stew- 
arts of Athol and Appin, men of the King’s name from 
east and west. Well might Dundee have forgotten his 
melancholy mood of the morning. 

The sun touched the western hills, halved itself, and 
sank like a slowly dying flame. The blue shadows strode 
eastward with a rush. The gray mist began to fill the 
deep glen of the Garry. 

‘* Ready!” cried the general. 

The war-pipes blared. The plaided men gave a shout 
that drowned the pibrochs, and the clans were ready. 

From beneath arose a response, a faint wavering cry, 
without faith or cohesion. 

“Ah,” cried Lochiel, ‘‘ have at them now! That is not 
the cry of men who are going to conquer!” 

Dundee raised his a | and the chiefs watched for it to 
fall. It fell. 

‘**Claymore!” shouted Lochiel, who had been standing 
like a pillar at the head of his clan. Keppoch, wild with 
the joy of battle, instantly fired his gun from where he 
stood, and throwing his brand into the air, he caught it by 
the hilt as he gave the order to charge. 

Slowly at first, but quickening their pace as they neared 
the foe, the clans came down. They held their fire till 
they were within a hundred yards of the enemy, grimly 
enduring, without reply, three separate volleys from the 
disciplined ranks of the Lowland army. They paused a 
moment and fired a wild, irregular volley. Then with the 
unanimous flash of drawn swords in the air, the whole 
wild array charged down upon the triple line of the enemy. 

Wat rode by the side of the general, for Dundee charged 
with the van, exposing himself in the very front of dan- 
ger. Half-way down the slope the old colonel of horse 
noticed that the Lowland cavalry were not following. He 
turned in his saddle, lifted his sword, and waved the 
squadrons on 

‘*For the King! Charge!” he cried, pointing with the 
blade to the serried line of Mackay’s regiments below. 

But at that moment there came a withering volley from 
the English line. A bullet struck Dundee under the up- 
lifted arm. Instinctively he shifted his bridle hand, and 
set himself grimly to the charge again. But the quickly 
growing pallor of his face and the slackness of his grasp 
told the tale of a terrible wound. 

Lochinvar had scarce time to dismount and receive his 
general in his arms before Dundee fainted and his head 
fell on Wat's shoulder. His charger galloped on, leading 
the regiment into action, as though he felt that his master’s 
part had devolved on him. 

In an instant the assault swept past them, and Wat and 
the wounded soldier were left as it had been alone on the 
field. Here and there a wounded clansman, stricken by a 
bullet, strove to rise and follow the onset of his clan. He 
would stumble a few yards, and then throw up his hands 
and fall headlong. But up from the river-edge there 
came a hell of fiercely mingled sounds. At the first glance 
of the wound Wat saw there was no hope. Looking over 
the pale set face of the general as he reclined in his arms, 
he could see the thin English line fairly swept away. One 
or two regiments seemed to have been missed, standing 
idly at their arms like corn in a corner of an ill-reaped 
field. But for the rest, clansmen and red soldiers alike 
had passed out of sight. 

Presently the dying soldier opened his eyes. 

‘*My Lord,” said Wat, softly, ‘‘ how is it with you?” 

“ Nay—rather, how goes the day?” said Dundee, with an 
eager look. 

** Well for the King,” answered Wat. 

**Then,” replied John Graham, “if it be well with him, 
it is the less matter for me.” 

With that he laid his head back on Wat’s breast con- 
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tentedly. Heseemed to wandersomewhat in his thoughts, 
speaking fast and disorderly. 

“* Maybe I was in the wrong—in the wrong. Yet I did 
it for the King’s good. But I was vexed for the wife and 
bairns. And the Carrier suffered it very unconcernedly, 
and said he was glad to die. Which I can well believe. 
Maybe he too done well for his King.” 

is mind dwelt much upon unhappy far-off things. 
Anon he saw some terrible tragedy, for he put his hand 
before his face as if to shut out a painful sight. 

** Enough of that, Westerha,” he said, in a grieved tone; 
‘*this serves no good end.” 

Then at the last there came a smile breaking over his 
face, and he lifted his hand lightly, like one that weighs 
something tender and easily broken. 

“**Tis a fine bairn, Jean,” he said, pleasantly; “‘ ye may 
well be proud o’ the babe. 1 wish I could bide wi’ you. 
They might have left me alone this ae nicht. But I must 
mount and ride. Fare ye weel, Jean, my lass—braw lass 
and bonny wife ye ever were to me. I must e’en mount 
and ride. For 1 hae a far gate and a gloomy road to 
travel this nicht.” 

So, with no more than a farewell to his wife and young 
bairn, the hope of the Stuarts, the scourge of the Cove- 
nant, the glory of the Grahams, lay dead on the clean- 
reaped field of victory. 


(ro BE CONTINUED.) 


QUEEN VICTORIA. 
See portrait on page 528. 


N° portrait of Queen Victoria, it has been said, is satis- 
factory to those who know her well. The likeness 
may be perfect, but the expression is too sad, too melan- 
choly, and gives no idea of the brightness with which her 
face can light up in private life when free from public 
cares. But what other expression than that of sadness— 
the sadness of one who has a burden almost too great to 
bear—can be expected in the portraits of a woman who 
for sixty years has been ruler over one-fifth of the globe, 
and the sovereign of 300,000,000 of souls? The first re- 
mark she made when,a mere girl, she was informed of 
her accession to the throne of Britain was, ‘‘ My Lord 
Archbishop, pray for me!” and the sense of responsibility 
which this first presentiment of the duties which her lot 
called upon her to perform must have deepened as the 
sphere of her influence widened, as the rush of the mod- 
ern spirit of change increased, bringing ever new prob- 
lems to be solved, as years with all their memories passed 
over her head. The tl of Queen Victoria has been 
twofold. She has never ceased to be a queen, with a 
strong natural sense of her own claims and the authority 
of her position; she has never ceased to be a good woman, 
whose domestic virtues have given her a hold on the 
hearts of her people that no one in the long line of her 
predecessors ever possessed. This mixture of dignity and 
simplicity has characterized her from her first appearance. 
No one could be more self-possessed, more regal in bear- 
ing, than the girl who faced her first privy council; no one 
could be more natural, more unaffected, than the same 
girl, who, when the ceremony was over, flung herself into 
her mother's arms and burst into tears. On the great day 
of the coronation her voice was heard clear and steady as 
she took the oath to her people; nothing could be more 
stately than the grace with which she received the homage 
of her subjects. Yet when poor old Lord Rolle, then 
between eighty and ninety years of age, stumbled and 
fell on the steps of the throne, her childlike question to 
the great state officers who surrounded her was, ‘‘ May I 
not get up and meet him?” 

During her long life she has seen the map of Europe re- 
arranged; she has seen kingdoms fall and empires arise; 
she has seen in her own immediate dominions greater 
changes than those of all previous centuries, changes in 
the whole current of men’s thoughts, in religion, in litera- 
ture, and in art, and with her natural quick intelligence, 
with her long training under a succession of statesmen of 
all shades of opinion, she has always (to use a common 
phrase which, like all common phrases, is highly expres- 
sive) ‘‘ kept up with the procession ” of the world. In pub- 
lic life she is the best-informed person in her empire as to 
the progress of political events and the current of political 
opinion at home and broad, and in private life she has 
united hard thinking and love of art. The work of a 
sovereign, such as she has been called on to do, is never- 
ending. Every day, every hour, has its task, which can 
only be accomplished by a systematic arrangement of 
every moment of time. In these royal duties, in the 
supreme courtesy of punctuality, she has never failed, 
and when this is remembered, it is only a mean spirit that 
can object to her not taking, of late years, a more promi- 
nent part in the social life of England. A sovereign who 
takes such a part is apt to become a partisan and be in- 
fluenced by the factions of the court, and indeed, before 
Victoria’s reign, every sovereign was a partisan, while she 
has always been loyal to her ministers, to her Parliament, 
and to her people. 

Has her life been a happy one? Before her accession 
her youth passed in comparative obscurity, for her mother 
was no favorite of King William, and since then she has 
known all the joys and sorrows which are incident to 
human life. She has loved and lost; she has borne chil- 
dren, and seen the dearest of them die; old friends have 
vanished, and she stands a solitary link between the pres- 
ent and the past of Britain. She found Britain a king- 
dom with a fortuitous concourse of colonies and posses- 
sions. Will she leave it an imperial federation? We know 
not how far her influence has been working in this direc- 
tion, but the ceremonies that will mark this, the_sixtieth 
year of her reign, differ from those that took place on the 
fiftieth anniversary of her accession in having a less per- 
sonal character, and in being more representative of the 
various nationalities and states that acknowledge her 
rule. It is not without significance that whereas the 
centre of the former celebration was the Abbey of West- 
minster, the scene of the coronation of so many kings, 
the centre of this year’s festival will be the cathedral 
church of the free imperial city of London, which never 
admits a sovereign into its gates unbidden. There, in 
the heart of the City, surrounded by ministers of states in 
all but words independent, and bound to her only through 
loyal devotion, by representatives of the millions who 
form her Eastern empire, by delegations from all the 
powers of the world, the old woman, the mother, the 
widow, the Empress, will return her thanks and offer her 
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prayers to God. That she may live long is the prayer of 
the whole civilized world, but at her age the word long 
means but a brief span, and then “after the fever of life, 
after weariness and sicknessess, fightings and despondings, 
languor and fretfulness, struggling and succeeding, after 
all the changes and chances of this troubled state, at 
length comes death, at length the white throne of God, 
at length the beatific vision. H.C, 





ITH all the interest that has from time to time been 
aroused in the old Jumel mansion at Washington 
Heights, there has been little or no comment made upon 
the fact that the wonderful collection of Napoleonic and 
other French relics accumulated by Madame Jumel are 
still in existence and in perfect preservation. They are 
all owned by Mrs. Eliza Jumel Cary), a grandniece and 
adopted daughter of Madame Jumel. Mrs. Caryl, who was 
born in the Jumel mansion, now lives at Cary], a charmin 
suburb just north of Van Cortlandt. Her home is fillec 
with interesting pictures, pieces of old furniture and bric- 
a-brac, each of which has its history. Here is Napoleon’s 
camp-chest, built from his own design, and presented by 
him to M. Jumel. Here, too, are tables and chairs that 
were once in the Tuileries, the foot-rest which Napoleon 
always used when he visited Josephine at Malmaison, the 
First Consul’s chess-board and chessmen, the men carved 
especially for him wearing the Napoleonic cocked hat, a 
jewel-case presented by Napoleon to Josephine and painted 
by her own hands, Josephine’s work-bag, Voltaire’s card- 
table, and portraits and souvenirs of almost. equal interest. 


Miss Florence Lauterbach, who received last year the 
degree of Bachelor of Laws from the law school of the 
New York University, had bestowed upon her at the re- 
cent Commencement the degree of Master of Laws in the 
post-graduate course. Miss Lauterbach is the daughter of 
the well-known lawyer Mr. Edward Lauterbach, and in- 
tends, it is rumored, to take up the practice of law seri- 
ously. Mrs. M. L. McK. Smith, who had previously taken 
her A.B. and LL.B., also won her M.L., and there were 
nine other young women graduates of the school to re- 
ceive the degree of LL.B. 


Mrs. Ledyard Stevens, who has recently opened a ‘‘ Bu- 
reau of Social Requirements ” in West Forty-second Street, 
is fitted by birth and association to undertake such a busi- 
ness, being connected with families who have long held a 
high social position. Mrs. Stevens undertakes to design 
and manage breakfasts, luncheons, dinners, suppers, wed- 
dings, dances, teas, etc., to give information on all social 
customs, to suggest and advise concerning matters of 
dress, to arrange interior decorations, and to fill mourn- 
ing orders. She will also have lamps and silver cared for, 
and will dismantle or open city or country residences. A 
boot-blacking stand for ladies and children is connected 
with the bureau. 


A number of men’s clubs downtown in New York 
have especial arrangements for the comfort of women. 
Some of them have reading - rooms, dining and dressing 
rooms, to which the wives, daughters, or ‘‘ other female 
relatives” of club members are admitted as guests, al- 
though as yet no women have been added to the list of 
members. The Lawyers’ Club, the Wool Club, the Com 
mercial Club, and the Drug Trade Club are among those 
which provide accommodations especially for women, 
while others, like the Hardware Club and the Arkwright 
Club, allow only the privilege of meals to women guests. 


The stone placed in Irongray churchyard, Scotland, 
above the tomb of Helen Walker, the girl who served Sir 
Walter Scott as original for Jeanie Deans, is being chipped 
to pieces by relic-hunters. It was this girl who saved her 
sister’s life by an appeal to the Duke of Argyle, and fur 
nished Scott with a heroine for the Heart of Midlothian. 


The prizes offered by Miss Helen M. Gould to the stu- 
dents at the Tarrytown public school are three—one for 
declamation, for which girls as well as boys are to com- 

ete; one for the best essay on ‘‘ Washington’s Patriot- 
ism’’; and one for the best examination in civics. 


Queen Victoria passed her seventy-eighth birthday on 
the 24th of May. Except in the domestic circle of the 
Queen, no celebration of any moment took place. There 
were flags flying on the government offices and on Buck- 
ingham and St, James’s palaces; but at Balmoral, where 
the Queen is staying prior to coming to London to cele- 
brate her Jubilee, the day is always kept with great re- 
joicings. After breakfast the Queen is called upon to 
read hundreds of telegrams from all her numerous rela 
tives and intimate friends, as well as from other sov- 
ereigns. There is a family dinner at night, when the 
epee health is drunk and the bagpipes are played. 

he evening generally ends with private theatricals, su- 
perintended by Princess Beatrice, who is a clever actress, 
although not so talented as her sister Princess Louise. 
This year, the royal family being in mourning for Prince 
Henry of Battenberg, theatricals were dispensed with, and 
a concert held instead. Signor Tosti and M. de Soria 
sang. Signor Tosti is a great friend of the Queen and 
royal family. It will be remembered how devoted he 
was to the late Duchess of Cambridge in her declining 
years, The Duchess was very fond of music, and Signor 
Tosti never missed a day in Visiting the old lady at St. 
James’s Palace and singing and playing for her enter- 
tainment. 


The Junior class of Barnard College has just published 
a charming book entitled The Mortarboard. A fine por- 
trait of the popular and efficient dean, Miss Emily James 
Smith, forms the frontispiece, and on the title-page is a 
happy quotation from The Rivals: ‘‘ All this is the nat- 
ural consequence of teaching a girl to read.” Between 
the covers of this dainty volume are bright and clever 
poems, sketches, and stories of college life—all most inter 
esting to the college girl and her friends, who are legion. 
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YACHTING COSTUME. 


GOWNS FOR OUTDOOR OCCASIONS 


A FASCINATING yachting costume from Arnold, Con- 
stable, & Co. is made of gray yachting flannel. This 
sombre color is relieved by bands of bright red cloth, white 
and gold braid, and bright buttons. The round full skirt 
is finished at the bottom with a wide fold of red cloth, 
and above this are five rows of gold and white braid. 
The blouse, which is most becoming to slender figures, is 
made full, and opens at the front with wide revers of red 
cloth, which in effect are almost like a large collar, for the 
revers meetin the back. Five rows of braid, each finished 
with a gilt button, are sewed on the blouse horizontally 
across the front. A vest of white cloth shows between 
the fronts of the blouse, which is fastened by gilt buttons. 
A white stock and four-in-hand tie,a white leather belt 
with a gold buckle, complete the costume. 

From Paquin comes a beautiful summer gown that is 
suitable for afternoons or for dinner. — It is composed of 
dotted point d’esprit, which has for its foundation white 
taffeta silk. The skirt is made very full, and the blouse 
also hangs very loosely, especially in the front. The entire 
gown has graduated rows of pink and white satin ribbons 
put on the under side of the lace. The effect of the lace- 
covered ribbons is particularly striking. A contrast is 
made in the sleeves, as these are closely shirred, and are all 
white, even to the ribbons which form the trimming for 
them. The large puff at the shoulder is partly covered 
by the epaulettes, which are formed by a large collar in 
the back. A full jabot of lace and ribbon extends down 
the entire front of the gown. A crush collar of rose vel- 
vet fits closely about the neck, and is finished with turn- 
over points of lace and ribbon. 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 
Lowpon, June 1, 1597. 

wos those who have a taste for pleasure, and money 
with which to gratify it, London is at present a para- 
dise—a noisy and dusty one, but still enchanting. Prices 
are going up, up, up. Even our cherries, our soles, our 
cauliflowers, are dearer by several pence than they were 
some days ago, when, by rights, they should be getting 
cheaper as the season advances... Is it not curious that 
cherries should go from sixpence to a shilling a pound 
because her Gracious Majesty has reigned for sixty years? 
But, oh, the multitade which Loudon must feed! It 
makes the head of the housekeeper reel to think of the 
tons of food being consumed every day. And the town is 
not yet full. More and more people will come pouring in 
for the next three weeks. I am sorry for the foreigner 
who visits the place for the first time—that is, if he has 
any desire to study the architecture of the capital. He 
will see very little except vast erections of dirty boards 
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which cover and deface the beauty of 
the great buildings along the route of 
the procession. en in their clubs in 
Piccadilly or Pall Mall move about in 
a twilight caused by these obstructions. 
Even churches are not — St. 
Margaret's, Westminster, the fane so 
long associated with the eloquence of 
the flowery Farrar, is to serve as a coign 
of vantage from which enthusiasts may 
view the doings of the great day. 

The traffic in the streets is beyond 
any words of mine to describe. You 
may stand ten minutes in Piccadilly, 
near Berkeley Street (as I did the other 
day), and = cmagy | lack the nerve to 
take the plunge. Even the delightful 
policeman who governs that rushin 
stream with a Jove-like gesture pon | 
not screw my courage up to crossing- 
point, though I wanted to make a call 
on the other side. After a long period 
of twittering indecision I walked on, 
took a hansom, and escaped to the com- 
parative quiet of Chelsea. 

America is letting loose her richest 
and fairest daughters. Their toilettes 
are depressing to the genteel poor. The 
South - Africans are also in evidence. 
Everybody is doing everything all day 
and all night, except the few millions 
who never have ‘“‘a good time,” and 
have no hope of seeing more of the fes- 
tivities than can be snatched on the 
curb-stone under a blazing sun, with a 
mounted policeman or a row of soldiers 
to keep them where they are. 

As for theatres and other entertain- 
ments, it is hard to decide where one 
would go first if one had the choice. 
The opera is in full swing; Beerbohm 
Tree has lately opened his new play- 
house ; rege | novelties are being 
produced day after day. The picture- 
galleries are numerous and well filled, 
both with art and fashion. Sir Arthur 
Sullivan has finished his Jubilee Ballet, 
which was received with great favor 
last week at the Empire. It must be a 
brilliant affair, with its tuneful music, 
and its historical pictures of English life 
and present. Then there is the 

‘ictorian Era Exhibition at Earls Court, 
open last week. From what I read of 
it, I think it must be as interesting and 
elaborate as anything eee and ex- 
ecuted by that marvel- 
lous man Imré Kiralfy. 
It would take weeks to 
explore such a place 
thoroughly. 

Best od mates thrilling 
of all these delights is 
the military tournament 
which is held every year 
at Islington. Any one 
who has ever witnessed 
the feats of arms, the 
musical drives, the sham 
fights, the gymnastics, 
the storming of for- 
tresses, and all the other 
stirring deeds performed there can never 
forget it. The tournament is now going 
on, and the crush of people who try to get 
into the Agricultural Hall where it is held 
testifies to its popularity. 

The Church and the Stage shook hands 
a at Canterbury, where Sir Henry 

rving read Tennyson's ‘‘ Becket” in the 
Chapter House, which has just been re- 
stored. This was reopened on Saturday 
by that hard-worked, underpaid dignitary 
the Prince of Wales, who made a very - 
neat speech, as he always does. 

While Pleasure has been multiplying her 
allurements, Science has not been idle. A 
few days ago a very interesting institution ” 
was opened. Dr. George Stoker, brother : 
of the popular Bram, has invented a new 2 
way to cure sores and ulcers. (What ugly 
words to use at the Jubilee season!) It has 
been noticed that the Zulus carry their 
wounded men toa high 
part of the country, 
where their hurts heal 
quickly, and it is sup- 
posed that the large pro- 
portion of oxygen in the 
air about these altitudes 
is the remedial agent. 
Acting upon this sup- 
position, Dr. Stoker has 
contrived glass boxes 
which can be filled with 
oxygen and placed over 
the diseased part. As 
the surgeon can see 
through this box, it need 
not be removed. The 
effect is extraordinary. 
One ulcer absolutely 
disappeared in forty- 
eight hours. 

While the great world 
is going on in its breath- 
less race, enjoying, in- 
venting, discovering, 
some humble persons 
are pursuing the objects 
of their ambition un- 
moved by the turmoil, 
with a single eye fixed 
on the goal. 

Miss Ada Wilton is a 
young woman who fol- 


lows the profession of a “‘ general.” Not in the army—in 
the kitchen. She is, in less martial language, a maid-of-all- 
work, for £14 a year. Or was; but that was last week. 
Her employer, a lady of small income and no aspirates, 
found her unsatisfactory. When ordered to cook a steak 
for the hungry children, she put on the frying-pan, left 
the meat in the larder, was seized with an idea, com- 
mitted it to paper, while oe became red-hot, prepar- 
atory to melting away. When dismissed, without her 
month's wages, she took her grievances to the magistrate, 
for which the reading public owes her a vote of thanks. 
During the legal proceedings an interesting fact trans- 
pired. Miss Wilton is writing a novel called **The Ven- 
geance of the Viscount.” ‘She says,” observed the unas- 
pirated mistress, ‘‘that she'll beat Marie Corelli.” 

“TI never used that slang,” said Miss Wilton. ‘‘I said 
I will outvie Marie Corelli.” 

She further observed that she would not let an idea go, 
hence the steak episode; also that she could not live with a 
woman who did not sound her h's! 

The general got her month’s wages, and left the court, 
saying, affably, ‘‘ I'll pay her back when * The Vengeance 
of the Viscount’ is published. Then good-by to caps and 
aprons!” E. E. B. 


FAIR-WEATHER FRIENDS. 


y JE are usually contemptuous of the friendship de- 

scribed as ‘‘ fair weather.” We talk much of the 
‘friends in need” as being the only sort worth having. 
We think those are best who help us to mourn, and who 
are stand-byes in sorrow, and mountains of strength when 
we are in trouble. 

But though such stanch friends as this are well worth 
having and keeping, yet a few words can be said in de- 
fence of fair-weather people. 

A man’s best friend is himself. Other people may sym- 
pathize and advise, show interest at times, or help in more 
material ways. Sometimes that very rare creature, a 
friend who will sacrifice his own interests and pleasure to 
yours, is to be found. But in the long-run this truth re- 
mains, that the one who will stand by you the longest 
—_ strongest, and be your best aid and defence, is your- 
self. 

And that self-control which we must all learn before 
we can find out our own possibilities will make us also 
largely independent of any outside help. We do not need 
to lean on friends after we have learned to stand up 
alone. 

And when we have attained that position, what natu- 
rally happens is that we find plenty of companionship of 
both the foul and the fair weather sort. And if stormy- 
day friends are good to keep with us, sunshiny friends are 
equally useful to help us smile. For laughter is as natu- 


ral to life as tears, and the butterflies we find in the sun- 


shine have their place in completing the picture. 
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PRACTICAL HELP FOR 
UNHAPPY PEOPLE. 


a. most effective cure for unhappiness 
is occupation. 


body is best, not only as a temporary distrac- 
tion, but as a permanent cure. This is rea- 
sonable; for the mind which has been forced 
to exert itself in a given direction attains a 
better poise, and so grows stronger and 
clearer to comprehend and conquer the un- 
happiness which had before mastered it. 

These are general truths. We all know 
these things are so. Our difficulty is to apply 
the truth to our own special case. Por 
truth is of no value to us unless we do apply 
it, just as the best medicine in the wor A 
of no use unless we swallow it. 

Some unhappy or moody people—which- 
ever you like to call it—are so without out- 
ward cause. They are not in right relation 
to the world or to their own circumstances, 
but they do not know exactly why. And 
they often cling to their state of gloom, not 


desiring to change or to outgrow it, but | 


rather hugging themselves with the delu- 
sion that their discontent makes them supe- 
rior to the rest of the world. 

But others are really placed in circum- 
stances which cause them unhappiness, who 
would like, if they could, to conquer their 
feelings, even if they cannot control the cir- 
cumstances which caused them. 


It is usually women whose mood or state | 
of mind is thus made by their feelings. And | 


when women begin to think out the matter 
it means that there is help to be had some. 
where if they only try to get it. For when 
the wish to conquer one’s feelings is there, 
the means to do so will certainly come. 

This persistent looking for relief must 
take the shape, first, of thinking out some 
plan of regular employment or work, in 
which you can forget at times or ignore the 
circumstances which make you unhappy. 
Arrange the work, if possible, in some other 
place than that where your tnhappiness 
lies. In these different surroundings choose 
something new to do which you like, which 
will make you think about it, and which 
will persistently engage your attention and 
time 

You may like gardening, or some out-door 
smusement—walking or rowing. Take one 
of these up and make a fad of it. Or begin 


‘ 


to learn china-painting, or botany, or geology, 


or photography—which is a most excellent | 


occupation or amusement for a woman. 
But emphatically do not rush into any of 


these things without thought, or you will | 


not stay at it, and it will do you no good. 
Consider your plan carefully, choose deliber- 
ately, and having chosen, force yourself to 


conquer difficulties, and follow the course | 


you have laid out into the new life where 
you will find that it leads you. 

For such a plan, pursued deliberately and 
conscientiously, means that you begin to 
create for yourself a new life among the 
ruins of your old one. And as sure as you 
undertake and carry your plan through, just 
so surely the day will come that you will 
find yourself clearing away the last crumb- 
ling remnants of your miserable old circum- 
stances, while your new life-thought will 
stand in the centre, firm and true, its top- 
most pinnacle pointing to heaven. 


DOMESTIC WINES AND 
CORDIALS. 


4 he making of domestic wines and cor- 

dials is a very old custom in Southern 
households, and the art has been brought to 
a degree of perfection which cannot be ex- 
celled. 

Many of these wines and cordials possess 
highly medicinal qualities, those made from 
blackberries being a reliable remedy for weak 
children in summer, and all bowel troubles. 
Currant wine is an excellent tonic in cases 
of indigestion and general debility, while 
the curative properties of clderberry wine 
in dropsical affections are well known. 


For making wine the fruit should be of | 


good flavor and perfectly ripe. The follow- 
ing directions are taken from the manuscript 


cook-book of a celebrated old Virginia house- | 


keeper of a hundred years ago: 

To make clear wine, take a barrel and.cov- 
er the bottom with little sticks of wood, and 
spread over with clean wheat straw, Bore 
a hole in the side of the barrel quite near the 
bottom, and set up on a box or stool. Mash 
the berries, put them on top of the straw, 
and allow the juice to drain through, and 
run out of the hole into a stone jar. Mea- 
sure it, add the sugar, and set to ferment. 
An inferior wine may be made by squeezing 
the berries left on the straw. 


Blackberry Wine (a receipt used eA John | 
Mash a | 


Randolph, of Roanoke, Virginia).— 
bushel of very ripe blackberries, and pour 
over them a water -bucket of clear cold 
spring water. Cover and let stand twenty- 
four hours. Then drain through a coarse 
cloth, and to every 3 quarts of juice add 
2 quarts of cold water and 5 pounds of 
brown sugar. Pour in a cask, reserving 
some to fill up, as fermentation reduces the 
quantity after two weeks have elapsed. Cov- 
er the bung-hole with a piece of muslin 
Let stand three weeks, cork tightly, and 
leave undisturbed for six months, 
Blackberry Wine (a receipt used by Mrs. 
Robert E. Lee, of Arlington).—Fill a large 
stone jar with ripe berries and cover with 
water. Tie a cloth over the jar, and let stand 


And some occupation | 
which eng*.ges the mind as well as uses the | 
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| for three or four days to ferment; then 
mash, and strain through a coarse cloth. To 
every gallon of juice add 3 pounds of brown 
| sugar; cover, and skim every morning un- 
til clear of fermentation; pour off carefully 
from the sediment into a demijohn, cork, 
and set in a cool place. When two months 
have passed, the wine will be fit for use. 

| Gooseberry Wine.—To every gallon of ripe 
apr 6 add 3 pints of boiling water; 
et stand for two days; mash, and squeeze out 
the juice, to every gallon of which add 8 
pounds of grenuleted sugar. Pour into a 
cask; when fermentation has ceased draw off 
and bottle. 

Currant Wine (receipt used in the honse- 
hold of General George Washington).—Mash 
ripe currants and squeeze out the juice; add 
8 pounds of brown sugar to every gallon. 
Put into an old wine-cask, and let stand one 
year before draining off. 

Grape Wine.—Take perfectly ripe grapes, 
mash them so as to break all the skins, and 
— them in a clean vessel; let them stand 


| into a cask, and cover the bung-hole with a 
| piece of muslin; let remain undisturbed un- 
til cold weather, then draw off and bottle. 

Mild Grape Wine (receipt copied from the 
manuscript cook-book of Mrs. R. E. Lee).— 
To every bushel of grapes add 22 quarts of 
clear cold spring water; mash the fruit, and 
let stand two days; strain through a coarse 
linen cloth. To every gallon of juice add 2 
pounds of brown sugar. Pour into a cask, 
| being careful not to fill. Let stand open two 
weeks, draw off, and stop securely. 
| Tomato Wine.—Pick small ripe tomatoes 
from the stems, put them’ in a clean tub, 
mash, and strain through a coarse linen towel; 
measure the juice, and: add 3 pounds of 
sugar to every gallon. Put into a cask, and 
let stand until fermentation ceases, draw off, 
and bottle. 

Blackberry Cordial.—To 1 gallon of pure 
blackberry juice add 2 pounds of loaf-sugar, 
a table-spoonful each of ground gloves and 
allspice, 2 grated nutmegs, and 1 teaspoon- 
ful of ground cinnamon. Boil slowly for 
half an hour; take from the fire, let cool, 


or twenty-four hours; press out the juice, 
and to every gallon add 2 pounds of gran- 
ulated sugar; mix the juice and sugar, put 


comes out and forms a syrup. Then strain 
into a preserving-kettle, boil, and skim care- 
fully, and let it stand to cool. Put the whole 
of the strawberries into the syrup, and set 
them on the fire until they get warm. is 
must be repeated until they are quite clear, 
taking care not to let them boil at all. If 
likely to burst, they must be taken off the fire 
instantly. Put strawberry preserves away 
in small jars from which the air is excluded 
of course. 

Strawberry Preserves (a plainer way).—To 
each pound of ares | gathered fruit allow 
a pound of granulated sugar. Put the fruit 
and sugar together in layers, and set them 
in a cool place for some four or five hours, 
that a little syrup be formed before the pre- 
serving begins. Cook rapidly over a brisk 
fire for one hour, skimming carefully any 
froth that rises, and put away in self-sealing 
cans aS soon as you remove the preserve 
from the kettle. If the fruit should rise to 
the top, the cooking process must be repeat- 
ed, else fermentation will surely ensue. 

Strawberry Jam.—Allow only a half-pound 
of sugar—fair brown sugar will answer—to 
1 pound of strawberries, which may be of 
the wild sort. The size of the fruit does 


| not matter at all, but it should be sweet and 


and add a pint of good French brandy; bot- | 


tle and seal. 
Blackberry cordial is an excellent remedy 


for summer-complaint in children, and is | 


very efficacious and soothing for delicate in- 
fants. 

Dewberry Cordial.—Strain 2 gallons of dew- 
berry juice; add 3 pounds of loaf-sugar, half 
an ounce of pulverized cinnamon, a quarter 
| of an ounce of powdered cloves and ~~ 

each; put into a saucepan, cover, and let 
simmer for half an hour; take from the fire, 
let cool, and add a pint of French brandy; 
bottle and seal. 

Mint Cordial.—Take sufficient fresh mint 
leaves to fill a quart cup, mash, and put into 
a gallon jar; pour over a quart of good 
brandy; let stand overnight, drain off, and 
pour over fresh mint; add half a gallon of 
clear water, strain, and mix in 10 pounds of 
loaf - sugar; stir until dissolved, and bottle. 
This cordial added to ice-water is excellent 
for sick stomach. Exiza R. Parker. 


OLD DOMINION RECEIPTS. 


Strawberry Cake.—Make sponge-cake by 
the following receipt: Nine eggs and 2 
heaping teacupfuls of sugar, with a_half- 
pound or 1 me of sifted flour, flavored with 
a lemon. Beat the yolks very light with 
fully half of the sugar. Beat the whites un- 
til so stiff that the dish can be held almost 
upright without the eggs moving at all. 
| Then beat the rest of the sugar gradually 
| into the whites. After beating a few min- 
| utes, mix the whites in the bowl containing 
| 


the yolks. - Sift in the flour lastly, a little 
at a time, stirring rather slowly, but guard 
against beating. Grate the rind of the lem- 
on into the cake, and also add the strained 
juice. Bake in an ordinary pound - cake 
mould or, if preferred, in jelly-cake plates, 
being sure not to let the Salis be over a half- 
|*inch thick when baked. This quantity should 
make six plates. Bake in a quick oven. 
After the cake is cold, if baked in a mould, 
cut into four layers transversely with a sharp 
knife. Have ready one and a quarter pints 
of very rich cream and 1 quart of fresh 
strawberries capped. 
with half a teacupful of pulverized sugar. 


-~ 





Sweeten the cream 


ing down the large bubbles, and let it settle | 


a few seconds. You want only fine and dry 

foam. Spread this whipped cream on the 

first layer of cake; then put a layer of straw- 

berries, followed by a layer of cake; com- 
| mence with the cream again, and so on to 
the top. Pile the cream plentifully over the 
whole top, and be sure to save some of the 
finest berries for the outside layer. It is 
best to sprinkle each layer of the berries with 
pulverized sugar just before the cake is laid 
on. This is an exceedingly pretty and pala- 
table dish, and the receipt is given in detail 
so that the most inexperienced person need 
not fail in its preparation. 

Strawberry Preserves. —Gather the finest 


| 
Whip the cream until it bubbles well, knock- 
| 
| 


strawberries, and the sooner they are pre- | 


served after leaving the vines the better. 
Lay them in a dish separately, having sifted 
over them twice their weight in fine white 
| sugar. Bruise a few of the ripest and put 
| in a bowl apart, with their weight of sifted 
| sugar over them. Cover the bow! and set it 
' in a stewpan of boiling water until the juice 


sound, Put the berries on the fire in a bell- 
metal or china-lined kettle, mash them well, 
and let them cook an hour before the sugar 
is added, when the jam must be cooked, 
stirring constantly until it is smooth and 
thick like mush. It makes delicious puffs 
in winter, and will keep indefinitely. 


FRAME DESIGN FOR LEATHER 
EMBROIDERY. 
See illustration on page 537. 

|W gw pre No. 1 is to be done upon a piece 

of ooze leather a little longer and 
wider than the design itself. After stamp- 
ing, sew the leather firmly into a small em- 
broidery frame and proceed to outline the 
design with coarse gold thread. When the 
outlining is finished, all the spaces enclosed 
by the gold thread are to be filled with bars 
of gold-colored floss silk, each bar to be cross- 
ed at intervals of an eighth of an inch or less 
with a stitch of finest twisted sewing silk of 
the same color. This will give a gleaming 
mass of very rich looking embroidery which 
will have the merit of durability as well as 
beauty. When the embroidery is finished and 
removed from the frame, the centre oval is to 
be cut out, leaving a margin of a half-inch 
or so of leather, which can be slashed with 
scissors at necessary intervals, and turned 
and pasted inside the strong pasteboard frame 
which the embroidered leather must be 
stretched over. The outer edges of the lea- 


ther can also be turned back and pasted, and | 


the frame lined or backed with silk, after 
the glass and picture are supplied. 

Pasteboard backs for frames of this kind 
should be supplied with small flat fastenings 
or catches to hold the glass, such as are used 
for holding manuscript. These hold the pic- 
ture firmly in place and do not interfere 
with the silk lining. Designs No. 2, No. 3, 
and No. 4 are to be treated in the same 
manner. 


Many a man complains that he is distrust- 
ed and disliked because he is misunderstood, 
when the real cause of his distrust and dis- 
like is that he is understood. 


FALSE ECONOMY 


ood. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
is the best infant food. /nfant Health is the title of a 


valuable pamphiet for mothers. Sent free by New 
York Condensed Milk Company, New York.—{ Adv.] 





ApvIce TO MoTHERS.—Mks. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING 


| Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, | 


cures wind colic, and is the best rem 


oon y for diarrhea. 
-|4 vv. 





Set of 12 Portfolios, 16 full-page photos, each 1344 x 
11, 192 pages in all—subject, “ Beautiful Paris,” edition 
cost $100,000—given absolutely free, with beautiful 
case, by Dossins Soar Mrvre. Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
to their customers. Write for particulars.—{Adv.] 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GENUINE FARINA COLOGNE 


Inferior products and spurious imitations are now 
being sold as “* Farina Cologne,” and so closely have 
the bottles and labels been copied that even dealers are 
deceived. The words, “gegenuber dem Julichs- 
Platz,” have not been copied because they constitute 
the address of the great Farina distillery, “‘ gegenuber 
dem Julichs-Platz’’ (opposite the Julichs Place). 











Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 


is practised by people who buy inferior articles of 


Vou. XXX., NO. 26. 


Good Spending 


...Is the Essénce of Thrift. 


WHEN YOU BUY 


val i 


You get the FULL WORTH 
of your money in WEAR, 
STYLE, and SATISFACTION. 


LOOK ON THE BACK ‘er the teers S. H. & ML 
It’s the ONLY WAY to tell the GENUINE. 


If your dealer will not supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 
S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 6099, N. Y. City. 
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FOR LADIES AND MISSES. 


A strictly buttonless garment, affording perfect com- 
fort and most convenient adjustment. Made in 


EGYPTIAN COTTON, MERINO, and ALL WOOL. 
Colors: White, Natural, and Silver Gray. 


If the dry-goods dealers in your town do not handle the Elliott 
Suit, kindly write for further information to 


ROGER LAMSON & CO. 
55 Leonard St., New York. 








Ragged Edge 


comes sooner to the shirt that’s 
made of r material. When 
you buy a Neglige shirt or laun- 
dered shirt of fancy pattern, 
make sure that the material was 


made by 
Mount Vernon Mills. 


The highest quality, the fastest 
colorings, the best designs are 


found in these goods. 
| A book about shirt buying a 
OC AAD EFT SIO Vx 


MaLvind CREAM 
rar Pett Cop 








MOUNT VERNON MILLS, 
the Com 
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Glove-Fitting Footwear. 
“How to Measure the Foot.” Boston and New 
York favorites for bicycling. “‘Shapely Feet.” Hun- 
dreds of Valuable Hints to ladies and gentlemen. 
See our little Booklet, 10 cents in stam 
R. Hayfield Kimball & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Silk-Warp “Eudora” Cloth {2 idslived 


Soft, rich, lustrous, firm, durable. Black only. 
tamped “PRiestLey’s Etpoxa” on the Selvedge. 





SHOPPING faery 


Ps amy Ered. taste, &c., without charge. Circular 
erences. MISS A. BOND, 66 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 
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MAISON LAFER 


28, RUB TAITBOUT — PARI 


IERE 
s 


¢reminds its numerous American Lady-Customers who honour 






this firm with their orders that they will always find there the, 
most splendid assortment of the very latest novelties created in 
“ROBES” MANTEAUX ann COSTUMES 
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NOTE STYLE OF 
PACKAGE 





| . Y TOILET SOAP 


1S THE BEST SOAP IN THE WORLD FOR THE 


COMPLEXION, TOILET AND BATH. =<=-~ 


iT is A TONIC FOR THE SKIN GIVING IT 


LIFE, HEALTH AND BEAUTY. 


WHERE BUTTERMILK TOILET SOAP 1S MADE 

| yg Bm: EXCELS ALL HIGH PRICED TOILET SOAPS, BUT | 
1S SOLD EVERYWHERE AT POPULAR PRICES.| 
If you can't get it send (Octs. For Full Sized Sample. 

; SEE THAT 9UR NAME IS ON EACH PACKAGE & BAR. § 


: Cosmo Burrerniik Soap Co. 
oR WERE. ceeemeeH CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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‘ M | Fine as 
‘“ By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS {|| linen —seft 
Comfort, § | os ilk 
M My | 
i , ( 
It’s reached to perfection on the ‘97 sf THE LANDLORD AT LION S HEAD. A Novel. IIlus- y ; 
model Mesinger, with spiral springs, be- | Y ae ao ‘ > 2 . Vv Th 
cause the outside curves and felt padding | ¥ trated by W. T. SmepLey. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Y 
are as perfect for comfort as the shape of Ny $1 75. p ) best 
the central opening is for health. It’s vy ‘ v ! muslin 
easy to make a saddle-shaped seat. It’s MM A masterly piece of intellectual and moral portraiture, the veracity of M X de 
hard to make a proper hygienic saddle. | ij which increases the more it is studied, revealing itself, it would. seem, to _ 
rhere is a reason for every curve of ev- | | Koy ; ng See. P . for 
ery line on our '97 model. ‘It's the most @ Mr. Howells as he drew it, as it revealed itself to Jeff Durgin, the landlord 
widely imitated saddle in the world. | jj in question, who understood it from the beginning, and lived up to it, cost j men’s 
But they all lack the essential feature— | 4 what it might, the cost being defrayed by others and not by him. If Mr. j | night- 
woven rattan, for wood fibre cannot Howells any other living relint hae how tis ic skill than % 
stretth or sag. That's the whole se- | J owells, or any other living novelist, has shown more artistic ski an | § sabes is 
cret of its comfort and health. “yj was demanded for the character of Jeff Durgin, we know not where to ¥ | ( 


1897 imeh widths, with er withoe Spiral Springs. % —Ricuarp Henry Sropparp, in V. Y. Mail and Express 


rm ; 
rons ph‘ ~4 
ii ; ; . Ari ie : iu | For sale by all leading dry goods dealers {} 
Impresses very forcibly the sincerity and seriousness with which Mr. enh mnahss Sunless, ; 
| % Howells regards his art. In turning to old models he does not follow old | “=== S) 


R ATTA N methods, but on the confrary is distinctly modern. It is fairly one of the 


| ¢ best of the author’s works. It is a profound study of life, and suggests a ‘ 
SADDLE My problem of heavy interest to the times. It is, above all, distinctively 
i) American. Powerful as a work of realistic fiction, it is sturdy in its hu- 
i) manity, clean in its morals, < 
i) Record. 
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For sale everywhere 06 93.10 for thes, eri | 4} look for it. It is enough that we find it here, matchless and triumphant. J | ( 
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“THE CLINTON SAFETY PIN | /! 
Has the largest sale of any | Uniform Library Edition of Novels by W. D. Howells 
because of its surpassing ri P 2 i . , 
coe wl ys ost 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 
Has a perfect guard to pre- 
vent cloth fF in oil ‘ THE DAY OF THEIR oo AN IMPERATIVE DUTY. A Novel. 
doesn’t bend. . 


A Story. Illustrated by T. 
THULSTRUP. $1 25. 


$1 00. 


“| re QUALITY OF MERCY. A 


s Super nickeled, doesn’t turn “ay 
brassy. | 
Hook from either side. | “ay 


Beware of imitations. | /- 4 TRAVELER FROM ALTRURIA. 
FREE! ‘Siupies of "the ye A Romance. $1 50. 
ote ee peel THE COAST OF BOHEMIA. A 7 : 
, animal booklet for the i) A Novel. Two Volumes. $2 oo. 
children. ; y Novel. Illustrated. $1 50. 

THE OAKY ILLE co., Prniesssak esate Conn. NM THE WORLD OF CHANCE - 


APRIL HOPES. A Novel. $1 50. 
Novel. $1 50. 


| THE SHADOW OF A DREAM. A ji 
ANNIE KILBURN. A Novel. $1 50. Story. $1 oo. ‘ 


Novel. $1 50. 
A HAZARD OF NEW FORTUNES. 


Mentholette 
re NO ets Peures ses Japanese Headache Care in- 


uf sim, rubbi: is oaseas remedy used in 
pA ,, br ages can now be hed in Drug Stores for 10 @ 
x, a 


size, called 
MENTHOLINE, issold at 2c. 
The British Government 
penny! a Medal for this 
le October, 1885. 


Dundas Dick & Co., 12 White Street, B. ¥.—By Mail ie, 
Beware of Imitations, some of which are " 
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A FAIR OFFER. 


I GAN BAYER Yor 


» YOU BAY YOU 
* 


“Weir, Po. Take weR FORK FroRTY-FivE.’ 


A CLEVER LAD 

l'un boy stood on the burning deck 

Till all’ but him had fled 
And then he put the fire ont, 

And went and cruised ahead. 
And when he'd had enongh of that, 

He sailed into the slip 
And got a thousand dollars down 

As salvage on the ship, 

 — 

sald Mr. Blootnmper, “if George Wash- 

* the firet in the hearts of his countrymen, 


* Renny, 
ington 
who comes second 7 

“I don’t know about that,” replied Benny, ** but 
Independence day is the Fourth.” 

— 
Wise. “ Pa, what's a tonic ?” 

Pa. “ It's something you take to brace you up.” 

Writ “Well, what's a teutonic—something to 
brace you too mach 7?” 


FIVE THOUSAND pOoLLaRs, Me. Moneyveacs.” 


WILL GIVE YOUR DAUGHTER FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS AB A MARRIAGE- 


A BOTHERSOME LANGUAGE 


“ What's the matter, Jack?” asked his uncle. “ You 
look bothered.” 

“Tam,” said Jack. “ This English“language is too 
much for me. Ma told me to stop in at Mrs. Perkine's 
as I went by and leave.this letter. Now if 1 go by I 
can't stop in, and if I stop in, why, don’t you see, I 
can't really go by.” 


ae 
se ll . 

“I wonder why it is" taid Mra. Brown, “ that Mrs. 
Jones has a cross-eyed nurse for her children? For 
my part, I can’t bear to have any one around me whose 
one eye looks this way and the other one in an entire- 
ly different direction. It makes me so nervous that I 
feel as if I could fly.” 

“Well, Jones told me the other evening,” said Mr. 
Brown, *‘ that-they wanted a fhurse who would keep an 
eye on the children, and as they have two as lively 
boys as there are going, maybe she suits them very 
well, Maybe her eyes have become crossed trying to 
obey her mistress’s orders.” 


THEIR FIRST ATTEMPT AT HOUSEKEEPING. 
“ Wey, Tasey pean, | SAVR DISCHARGED THE COOK, ANP AM. DOING EVERYTHING MYSELF ; 


We DON'T HAVE TO PAY NER BIGHT DOLLARS A WEEK. 


any Mone,” 
’ Pennare WE OAN GFT UER pack.” 


&, 


1 CANNOT SEE HOW WE OAN EOONOMIZE 


THE INEXPERT WAITRESS. 
By Annex Wanntreton Wrrucavr. 
I.—roneworp, 


The demand for the Inexpert Waitress is so great 
and is so constantly increasing that it has seemed 
good to the compiler of these Hints as to How Not to 
Do It to give to the public that which wae designed 
originally for use in her own household solely. To 
uplift inexpert table service to the level-of a science 
is the object I have in view. 

If the papers which I here present shall save an 
domestic the annoyance of a wearisome round of toil 
by teaching her how to do her worst with the least 
expenditure of energy, nervous and physical, I shall 
feel I have not written in vain. 

In closing this foreword I must acknowledge my in- 
debtedness for valuable assistance in ling this 

k School 





the 
Fi Sohn 
the varions domestic servants employed in our house, 
held on appropriate occasions, have been of material 


aid«to-me, her daughter, in making this first step 
toward the filling of a long-felt want, 


Go, little book, sweet offepring of ay brain, 
Go seek the pantry close, nor work in_,vain; 
Seek out the maids of this our fair free land, 
And be they Dutch or Swede or Samarcand, 
Go strike the iron while tis red and-hot, 

Aud teach them one and all just what is what. 
Go teach them how to keep the silver dail 
From far-off Frisco all the way to Hull; 

Go tellythem how to speak np free and bold, 
To serve the ices hot and coffee cold! 


11.—pDEMEANOR AT THER INTRLLIGENOE-OFFIOR. 


The firet skirmish-ground in the battle between the 
Inexpert Waitress and her mistress is that curiously 
named and yet not uninteresting spot the Intelligence- 
Office.. It has been asked by thousands whence this 
anomalons nomenclature was derived, and as yet the 
momentons question has.not been satisfactorily ans 
wered. The best authorities, however, concur in the 
belief that it is so called, because it is the one place in 
which the vast majority of domestic servants mani- 
fest that desirable quality. * It is the headquarters of 
what intelligence they,have, and the popular belief is 
that there is where they leave it after they have euc- 
ceeded in securing a situation. . This view is largely 
supported by the evidence of experience. Many a 


A POWERFUL DIAMOND. 


“ Wuat causes vrounea FLasaiy 10 GieGLe 

80?” 

“Why, THE RAYS OF LIGHT FROM HIS DIA- 
MOND PIN TICKLE MIM UNPER THE cnLN,” 


more what you seem to be than what you have been 
which will ultimately secure you your position 

Some of the requisites for the getting of place are 
sobriety, honesty, civility, love of children, willingness, 
and adaptability. Remember, therefore, to appear 
honest, to seem temporarily to love children, to seem 
willing and adaptable, and to try to be both sober aud 


DEMONSTRATION. 


“Say, DAD, DORS THINKING MAKE A PERSON HALDT” 


“Yes, MY 80N, 


cook, whose sole thoronghness consists in the com- 
pleteness with which she can incinerate a steak, has 
manifested the genius of a ten-thonsand-dollar chef in 
the theoretical atmosphere of the employment-office ; 
and it is undeniable that many on Inexpert Waitress 
has manifested an intelligence in the preliminary 
skirmish with her future mistress upon this battle- 
ground which could safely be predicated only upon 
the fact that she had had the experience of a butler of 
the first magnitnde 

Now it is well that the Inexpert Wettress should re- 
member this when she finds herself seated amoung the 
seekers after a place in the stuffy office of the agency. 
What intelligence she may have must then be shown. 
All the virtues which she should theoretically possess 
should manifest themselves upon that occasion. All 
tendency toward display, so natural to the species, 
should be suppressed. [t is the one place where tidi- 
nese is absolutely es*ential, and where a quietness in 
dress should be culivated. Inexperienced house- 
keepers, such as brides of a week, or danghters be- 
ginning to relieve their mothers of the cares of a house- 
hold, have, it is true, been known to engage cooks wear- 
ing red plush delmans, and waitresses clad in richly 
colored Dolly Varden skirts, but it more often hap- 
pens that the quietly dressed woman secures the prize, 
which is only natural. Many ladies in s¢arch of ser- 
vants are women of high social position, and it is some- 
times—nay, often—annoying to them to find them- 
selves ontdresved by their domestics. 

In conversing with a would-be employer it is well 
not to be too voluble. The plethora of speech char- 
acteristic of the valedictory Of a discharged servant 
should _be avoided, and in so far as it is possible it 
were well if the candidate should suppress any 
hanghtiness of manner toward the person who asks 
her for her references. At the Intelligence-Office you 
are merely an heir-presumptive to the title of Queen 
of the Pantry; therefore conceal whatever contempt 
yon may feel toward the low-born person who is soon 
to pay you your wages as effectually as you can, and 
endeavor to be gracious, so as not to make the poor 
little housekeeper feel too keenly the difference in your 
social status. 

Should yon at an early stage of your examination 
decide that you would not enjoy service under the per- 
son seeking you, remember that even if she is only an 
employer, policy dictates that you should withdraw 
without giving offence. This can be done with the ut- 
most delicacy by saying that you are not strong,and 
that you have heard it stated that the climate of West 
468th Street, or wherever it may be that she lives, is 
very rigorous in winter, and that your physician has 
advised yon not to take service above 378th Street, or 
in the vicinity of the lady's suburban home. 

Be careful of your references. You should be pro- 
vided with not leas. than six. If you haven't so many 
at hand, do not make the error of writing the required 
number yourself, becanse that is a dangerous experi- 
ment. e lady might seek ont the referee at the ad- 
dress given and discover your subterfuge. The easiest 
method of supplying the deficiency is to borrow tem- 
porarily the references of some one of your friends in 
service, retarning them to her immediately after, so 
that she may be able to use them herself in case of an 
emergency of her own. Do not, however, place too 
much reliance on these. Use your mind, no matter 
how much you may be exhausted by doing so. It is 


JUST SEK WHAT A HEAVY HEAD OF NAIR YOUR MOTHER HAs!” 


civil during your examination. It will not be for 
long. A trained housekeeper—or untrained one, for 
that matter—rnrely requires more than a five minutes’ 
display of these virtues, and of course after the situa- 
tion is secured you may relax the extreme tension upon 
your real character, and become your natural self once 
more, 

Do not insist upon too many nights and Sundays off 
at this point of the battle. One night a week and al- 
ternate Sundays is all yon should demand during the 
preliminary examination. Later, when you are firmly 
entrenched in your new situation, you may gradually 
encroach upon these times for diversion, until you se- 
cure as much leisure as you think your health requires. 
Yet even the most inexpert will not expect more 
than six ont of the seven nights of the week off.’ Nor 
is it well at the beginning of your contract to question 
the mistress who is seeking you too closely as to the 
amount of company you may entertain at her expense. 
She may compel you to promise not to have more than 
twenty cousins in the kitchen at once. Allusions to 
the use of the piano on occasions; the right to free 
access to and use of your mistress’s wardrobe and all 
of its contents; questions as to the social qualities of 
the postman and the police—should also be dispensed 
with, as likely to arouse suspicion. 

Do not insist.upon your employer's giving bonds to 
secure your first month's wages. It may be that sbe 
would object, or even be unable to do so, in either of 
which cases you would fail to be retained. 

Finally, after having agreed to appear at your new 
mistress’s house on, say, Tuesday afternoon, at four 
o'clock, remember to be on band not later than Friday 
at seven. 

Strict observance of these rules will give zoe a fair 
start, and while of course they may not result in your 
staying in your hew place for a period of over a week, 
they are likely to result in your getting a fall month's 
wages for whatever slight service you may render, 
particniarly if your.néw: mistress is a timid, nervons 
ittle woman, who would rather pay you that amount 
than not, in order to get rid of you without a row of 
such proportions as to attract the attention of the 
neighbors. 

**Did he take you in his arms when you accepted 
him ?” 

*“*No—he couldn't.” 

“Couldn't ?. Was there somebody about ?” 
“No.” 

** Was he paralyzed with joy ?” 

“No; he proposed over the telephone.” 


—_—_—_————_ 

A glib-tongued, outspoken Irishman, named Pat 
Moriarity, was a member of the Council of’ a Western 
oy some years ago. 

ne night, at a meeting of the Council, the question 
of purchasing a fountain fora smal! park was die- 
cussed, and finally one member made a motion that 
the fountain be purchased ; thereupon Councilman Pat 
jumped to his feet and said: 

“Oi would loike to amind the motion by subeti- 
tootin’. the word ‘ wather-cart’ for that of ‘fountain’ 
in the gintleman’s motion. If we must spind the 
public money for wather to equir-r-r-t anny place, Jet 
us sqnir-r-r-t it where it will do some good, an’ not 
waste it t’roo de mejnm of a dom'‘d old fountain, whin 
the dust is layin’ a foot t’ick all over the city !” 




















